The identity of God and the Logos thus implies that the principle of order is inseparable from Being itself. Were that not so, then chaos would be on equal footing with order, not the absence of order; ignorance would be equivalent to gnosis, not its opposite; revolution would be a possible option to hierarchy, not a revolt against being itself; darkness would be in perpetual opposition to light, rather than its shadow. But also where we transcend this God consciousness itself to see beyond its opposite to the true realms and nature of being. 

Evola considered ancient India to be an Aryan civilization, hence he considered their religious scriptures as part of Western heritage. Nowadays, the so-called Aryan Invasion Theory is not so popular (among “academics”), but both Guenon and Evola accepted it as true. But the real question is: are the spiritual teachings of ancient Buddhism, the Vedas, and the Tantras alien to the Western spirit or not? Of course, this presupposes that one understands the Western spirit. That cannot be learned from books, but only through one’s own personal spiritual development.

Evola never advocated a return to the ancient pagan beliefs of Europe, whether Greek, Roman, or Germanic. It was more a state of mind that he endorsed, particularly as found in the mystery cults. Furthermore, he never promoted “polytheism”, a metaphysical absurdity, if it implies the denial of a single fundamental reality. Rather his thought ran more along the lines of Herman Wirth. His position was actually closer to atheism, as God could only be realized in the Absolute man.

I remind everyone that to be “Traditional” requires a direct knowledge and understanding of metaphysical principles, and this comes not from academic achievement, but rather from self-development. Although the applications of principles to concrete situations may be subjects for discussion, the principles themselves are immutable and not open to debate.

Source of Teachings

Tradition has no human origin in time. It was known in the Primordial State but forgotten in the Fall. The Tradition has taken various exterior forms. Augustine recognized this in his claim that there is just one Religion, which is now called the Catholic religion, at least in the West.

Metaphysical knowledge, as well as the realization that will turn it into all that it truly ought to be, is thus possible everywhere and always. This means that initiation by an esoteric group is not strictly speaking necessary. We have already shown that it is not even sufficient.

Metaphysical realization cannot be achieved by human means alone. Rather, it is a gift and one can only prepare to receive and recognize it.

Higher States

The Primordial State is still a human state, so Guenon describes higher states, as summarized:

Ordinary Human state = result of a fallPrimordial state = realization of the integral individuality. Freed from time. Sense of eternity. Originally normative for the humanSupra-individual but still conditioned. Includes substates in these categories:Informal but still pertaining to manifested existenceUniversality which is pure beingPrinciple of all manifestation or Deliverance. “In this unconditioned state all other states of being ﬁnd their place, but they are transformed and released from the special conditions which determined them as particular states.”

Deliverance means being in possession of the fullness of one’s own potentialities. It is the state of absolute plenitude. Limiting conditions, or privations, disappear. The human state is a mix of Act and Potency, or Essence and Existence. As the potential becomes actualised, one gets closer to God, for Whom there is not privation so Essence and Existence coincide.

Primordial State

This realization of the integral individuality is described by all traditions as the restoration of what is called the “primordial state” which is regarded as man’s true estate and which moreover escapes some of the limitations characteristic of the ordinary state, notably that of the temporal condition. The person who attains this “primordial state” is still only a human individual and is without effective possession of any supra-individual states; he is nevertheless freed from time and the apparent succession of things is transformed for him into simultaneity; he consciously possesses a faculty which is unknown to the ordinary man and which one might call the “sense of eternity.”

This is of extreme importance, for he who is unable to leave the viewpoint of temporal succession and see everything in simultaneity is incapable of the least conception of the metaphysical order.

Why this appellation of “primordial state”? It is because all traditions, including that of the West (for the Bible says nothing different) are in agreement in teaching that this state was originally normal for humanity, whereas the present state is merely the result of a fall, the effect of a progressive materialization which has occurred in the course of the ages, and throughout the duration of a particular cycle.

There is not much to add to this except for this point. In a lecture by a hand-picked student of a guru, she mentioned the Fall, but also said she did not know the reason for it. On the other hand, the dominant Western Tradition of the past two millennia does provide a deeper understanding, which can even be verified through its effects on consciousness.

The Unmoved Mover. Guenon refers to Aristotle’s notion of the unmoved mover several times in his writings. Specifically, this means the principle of manifestation, which is motion and action, must be actionless. As a concentration exercise, sit still and silently and passively observe whatever appears in consciousness. You should observe random changes. In the midst of them, try to find the “unmoved mover”, that is, what does not change while everything else is changing.

Primordial Statedo that, one needs to learn to concentrate on the observation of one’s inner states: i.e., all the sensations, emotions, fantasies, thoughts, etc. Through these observations, he will see directly the operations and interactions of the vegetative, sensitive, and intellectual souls. Obviously, that is a huge task and will take some time. We can’t provide a guidebook here, but ultimately one wants to be able to become the master of one’s inner states.Realization

Therefore, metaphysical doctrines must be “realized”, not just “known”. Specifically, they must be made “real” and to do so requires the transcendence of the merely human state. The indispensable means to such realization is Concentration. Guenon explains:

There is nothing in common between metaphysical realization and the means leading to it, or, if preferred, which prepare for it. This is why, moreover, no means are strictly or absolutely necessary; or at least there is only one indispensable preparation, and that is theoretical knowledge. This, on the other hand, cannot go far without a means which will play the most important and constant part: This means is concentration.

Intuition

Reason is a human feature and thus is fully natural. If physics is the study or the natural world, then metaphysics is the study of the supernatural, i.e., what is beyond the human state. The method of knowing the supernatural is “intuition”, that is, a direct understanding of metaphysical ideas. It is analogous to sensory intuition, but differs since it does not involve the senses. Intuition is beyond Reason, so that bookish knowledge is not at all what Guenon means. Nevertheless, such knowledge use usually necessary as preparation.

Western Metaphysics

The notion of a common metaphysics across traditions was not unknown in the West, for example Medieval Scholasticism drew on:

Pagan metaphysics, particularly Aristotle and PlatoInfluence of Arabic and Islamic Philosophy on the Latin West, including al-Fārābī, Avicenna, and AverroesHebrew metaphysics, at least via Maimonides

Had they known about it, they probably would have included Hindu metaphysics. So Guenon is preaching to the choir here.

The greatest of all lessons is to know one’s self. For if one knows himself, he will know God; and knowing God, he will be made like God, not by wearing gold or long robes, but by well-doing, and by requiring as few things as possible. ~ Clement of Alexandria, The Paedagogus

The soul is all that it knows. ~ Aristotle, On the Soul

The conceptions of Aristotle are in complete agreement with those of the East. ~ Rene Guenon, Man and his Becoming

Dear Unknown Friend, do not scorn mediaeval scholasticism. It is, in truth, as beautiful, as venerable and as inspiring as the great cathedrals that we have inherited from the Middle Ages. To it we owe a number of masterpieces of thought—thought in the light of faith. And, like all true masterpieces, those of mediaeval scholasticism are beneficial. They heal the disorientated, feverous and confused soul. What is at stake with scholasticism is God, the soul, freedom, immortality, salvation, good and evil. Therefore, do not despise mediaeval scholasticism, dear Unknown Friend; it is still of value. ~ Valentin Tomberg, Meditations on the Tarot

Action, whatever it may be, is not opposed to, and cannot banish, ignorance which is the root of all limitation; only knowledge can dispel ignorance as the light of the sun disperses darkness, and it is thus that the Self, the immutable and eternal principle of all manifest and unmanifest states, appears in its supreme reality.The final goal of metaphysical realization; this end remains outside being and by comparison with it everything else is only a preparatory step. The highest objective is the absolutely unconditioned state, free from all limitation; for this reason it is completely inexpressible, and all that one can say of it must be conveyed in negative terms … The only things which have disappeared are the limiting conditions, which are negative, since they represent no more than a “privation” in the Aristotelian sense. Also, far from being a kind of annihilation, as some Westerners believe, this final state is, on the contrary, absolute plenitude, the supreme reality in the face of which all else remains illusion.The Second Birth

Concentration, meditation, prayer, participating in rite or sacraments, thoughtful reading, and moral purification of the will are preparatory exercises.

Guenon likens initiation to the second birth, aka, being born again. That is at the heart of the Western Tradition, as it was Jesus’ nocturnal revelation to Nicodemus. No human individual can make you born again.

Facing the Shadow

The starting point and ending point are the same, since it is a process: Know Thyself.

You will learn exercises to facilitate that process. Initially, the focus is on negativity. Negative emotions, thoughts, and fantasies need to be recognized. The very act of becoming aware of them will attenuate their affects. Nevertheless, few people are willing to confront the Shadow, which is the necessary start to moral purification. Consider these two quotes from anonymous sources:

Each person has a black mark on his heart when he is born. Once he finds his calling in life, only then does the mark fade away. It is a sin, the sin people hide in their chests. A deep, hidden sin.

Find the first truth that terrified you.

What we fear and what we dislike are more important to self-knowledge than what we love. People reveal what they dislike on the false assumption that it reveals something about the object of their revulsion rather than about themselves.

It is often easier to notice that feature in others than in oneself. People often drop out of group work whenever they come near to discovering their black mark.

Primordial State

Guenon recognizes three phases on the path to metaphysical realization:

The development of the possibilities of the human state.The development of supra-individual but conditioned states.The highest objective is the absolutely unconditioned state, free from all limitation.

The first step is to create a stable “I” in the human state. This is Guenon’s description:

This realization of the integral individuality is described by all traditions as the restoration of what is called the “primordial state” which is regarded as man’s true estate and which moreover escapes some of the limitations characteristic of the ordinary state, notably that of the temporal condition. The person who attains this “primordial state” is still only a human individual and is without effective possession of any supra-individual states; he is nevertheless freed from time and the apparent succession of things is transformed for him into simultaneity; he consciously possesses a faculty which is unknown to the ordinary man and which one might call the “sense of eternity.”

Supra-human States

As described in the Symbolism of the Cross, we can represent the human state as concentric circles on a plane. In that way we can visualize the first phase as the development of the I at the center. At the center, there is the vertical axis that can be ascended to higher states of being. This is how Guenon describes this phase.

Its second phase corresponds to supra-individual but still conditioned states, though their conditions are quite different from those of the human state. Here, the world of man, previously mentioned, is completely and definitely exceeded. It must also be said that that which is exceeded is the world of forms in its widest meaning, comprising all possible individual states, for form is the common denominator of all these states; it is that which determines individuality as such. The being, which can no longer be called human, has henceforth left the “flow of forms”.

In the Divine Comedy, these states are represented by the angelic hierarchies up to the Primum Mobile.

The non-dual understanding of the supreme is the aspect of De Giorgio’s conception that is tied to the well-known Hindu idea, which he shares in common with Guenon. But the Islamic perspective remains preeminent and dominant over all the indicated themes. But it is certainly important to note that, through Guenon, the first appearance in Italy of the Islamic vision of the absolute was made with De Giorgio, from which he began to build his Roman traditionalism. That is so much more interesting given that De Giorgio had never converted to Islam.To lose consciousness of oneself, to become conscious of God. To become conscious of the nothing that I am in order to have consciousness of everything that is God. One does not take a step toward God without this preliminary negative. What I am not, God is.

Man makes himself God in the measure in which he is no longer man, that is, when his transparency, in the absolute sense, is such that God passes through him. This is the deification of man, not human imperfection arrogantly divinized—a haughtiness absolutely outside the place in life that leads to God—but man annulled, abolished, dissipated, so that God alone is because God alone is God and no god is god except God.

Guido de Giorgio, we often find the best from Rene Guenon and Julius Evola. Yet, the “personal equation” is qualitatively different.  Guenon is cold and logical, the path of the jnani whose goal is the Truth. Evola sometimes writes with a deep passion, but is often wordy; his is the path of action, with the Good as its goal. De Giorgio, on the other hand, seems to speak as a man of conviction, arising from an inner knowing, while avoiding the sentimental and the merely personal. He is a poet and mystic, following the highest path, that of Absolute Beauty.

Guenon and Evola, for 

 such, each authentic tradition is complete in itself. Thus, the “traditional man”, who follows one of those traditions has no need whatsoever to know anything about the teachings or symbols of another tradition. Everything he needs for his own self-development or self-transcendence is already there within his own tradition. Hence, it is absolutely absurd to call him a “traditionalist”, since he is simply a Hindu, or Taoist, or Sufi.

It is only In the modern Western world, which has lost its own tradition, that the question of multiple traditions is forced to arise. Guenon, in his search for authentic tradition in the West, studied the various traditions and noted their commonality – not in their empirical manifestation, but in the transcendent knowledge they carry. Guenon compared this knowledge, hidden in the metaphysics and symbols, of the traditions in his voluminous writings. Nevertheless, not even Guenon was a “traditionalist”; instead he embraced the authentic tradition of a Sufi lifestyle, in his intellectual (not religious) conversion.

As for those who dare call themselves “traditionalists”, Guenon writes:

[“traditionalists” refer] to people who only have a sort of tendency or aspiration towards tradition without really knowing anything at all about it; this is the measure of the distance dividing the “traditionalist” spirit from the truly traditional spirit, for the latter implies a real knowledge …

Ref: Chapter XXXI: “Tradition

What is a Person

It was Plotinus who originated the notion of the “three divine hypostases”, not Christian theologians. This has often been translated as three “Persons”. In metaphysics a Person has a precise definition that is lacking in popular parlance. In everyday use, a Person is a conscious being with desires, feelings, and thoughts. As such, a person can contemplate options, make free decisions, etc.

However, in metaphysics, that is called the Individual. The individual is a part of manifestation, a very limited part actually, because the conscious part of the individual is very limited. The Person, on the other hand, transcends all manifestation and can never be the object of direct experience. Another formulation is the distinction between the Ego and the Self. In the Vedanta, the Self or Person is called atman.

God is the supreme person and is determined by nothing outside himself; otherwise, He would not be absolute. Yet, the Trinity follows from His nature, so in this sense the Trinity is necessary.

Here we can only provide a brief outline. For more detail, I can only recommend a close study of the three resources mentioned above. It is an important issue and well worth one’s effort and time.


Vladimir Solovyov, in the Lectures on Divine Humanity, demonstrates the Neoplatonic roots of the Trinity. A fortiori, he traces the origin all the way back the Hermes Trismegistus.

The Neoplatonic Trinity of the One, Universal Intellect, and the Universal Soul, is isomorphic to the Vedanta version. So common ground can be found there.

The Ismaili Muslim, Khalil Andani, has a series of youtube videos that explains the Neoplatonic Trinity in detail.

Vedanta

We will use Guenon’s Man and his Becoming according to the Vedanta as our guide. This is a summary of the Vedantic trinity.

Purusha: this is the transcendent One, beyond all manisfestion.Buddhi: this is the Universal Intellect, or the content of all the ideas of the One.Manas: this is the Universal soul or the inner sense, called “common sense” by the Scholastics.

Note that the relationship is hierarchical: Manas, or Holy Spirit, proceeds from the One through the Buddhi or Divine Intellect. The filioque “and” is equivalent to “through”; it is not that the Buddhi initiates its own procession.

https://www.gornahoor.net/?p=4870&Logos and Chaos

Posted on 2012-09-19 by Cologero

The idea of Chaos was known to the early Greeks. The poet Hesiod wrote:

First of all, Chaos came into being; then Earth with her broad breast, for all things a seat secure forever.

F. M. Cornford explains that Chaos is not ‘formless disorder’, as we conceive it today, but rather the ‘yawning gap’ between earth and heaven. Euripides wrote: ‘Heaven and Earth were once one form.’ In the Rig Veda, Varuna ‘held asunder spacious Earth and Heaven.’ For the ancient Egyptians, Shu separates Nut (sky) from Seb (earth). Of course, in China it was taught that from the Tao came the duality of Yin and Yang, Earth and Heaven.

In the ancient sense, Chaos does not represent the destruction of the ordered physical world, but rather the unmanifested Void that is the principle of heaven and earth, male and female. So behind the physical world, there is a principle that represents the unity of Being. For Heraclitus, there is one Logos, one reason for everything, throughout “the one cosmos which is the same for all.”

Rene Guenon’s criticism of Western theology is that it stops at the consideration of Being alone, and does not penetrate beyond Being. This is true to the extent that God is understood as Being, which is true from the point of view of manifestation. Nevertheless, some figures such as Meister Eckhart and Jacob Boehme have recognized the “God beyond God” or the Urgrund (Void) ontologically prior to Being. In the East, there is the understanding of the difference between the essence and energies of God. In a metaphysical sense, the West can perhaps be accused of a forgetfulness of Non-being rather than the forgetfulness of Being.

Guenon identifies the Divine Intellect as the ‘location’ of the eternal ideas. In his conception, the theologian only recognizes the possibilities of manifestation, whereas the metaphysician also recognizes the possibilities of non-manifestation. Guenon identifies the Divine Intellect as the Logos (or Word), which is the principle of manifestation since all things are created from it. Hence, at the metaphysical level Logos is the same as Chaos, as the unifying principle of manifestation. The Logos can also be identified with the Tao, as Tao is used in Chinese translations of the Bible for the Logos.

In Mathematics, Chaoas Theory demonstrates that there can be a hidden order behind seemingly chaotic systems.

Chaos theory states that within the apparent randomness of chaotic complex systems, there are underlying patterns, interconnectedness, constant feedback loops, repetition, self-similarity, fractals, and self-organization.

Thus, there is no opposition — and there cannot be — between Logos and Chaos at the metaphysical or transcendental level. There the battle has already been won. Hence, the battle is fought on the psychic and hylic levels, that is, between cosmos and chaos, which can be understood as ‘formless disorder’ only at this level.

This will be explored in the “Conditions of Corporeal Manifestation”.

References:
[1] From Religion to Philosophy, F. M. Cornford
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The idea of Chaos was known to the early Greeks. The poet Hesiod wrote:

First of all, Chaos came into being; then Earth with her broad breast, for all things a seat secure forever.

The identity of God and the Logos thus implies that the principle of order is inseparable from Being itself. Were that not so, then chaos would be on equal footing with order, not the absence of order; ignorance would be equivalent to gnosis, not its opposite; revolution would be a possible option to hierarchy, not a revolt against being itself; darkness would be in perpetual opposition to light, rather than its shadow.
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Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan CreedMan as an Incarnation of the Logos

Chapter 7

The Universe is eternal
It is eternal
Because it does not live for itself
Therefore: The True Man
By retreating, advances
By remaining outside, he is ever present
By not acting for himself, the center
Reaches perfection

Although the characters used in the first line are “Heaven and Earth”, here they express the idea of totality, and it is not the “nameable”, qualified Principle, that is referred to here but to action that makes it eternal: it “is” in the transcendent sense since it is denied.

The word “retreating” = not to put in front of himself. Reproducing in oneself the way of the Tao, the True Man advances, rises transcendentally, as the absolute individual, in so far as he does not make his human individuality the center (it can also be translated: not having person — inclinations of person — becomes person, he obtains a persona). Technical Taoist expressions: “to drop the persona like a habit”.

Chinese text and literal translationChapter 7 (第七章)

天長地久。
天地所以能長且久者，
以其不自生，
故能長生。
是以聖人後其身
而身先，
外其身
而身存。
非以其無私邪？
故能成其私。

The sky and the earth / The universe is eternal.
The reason for the eternal of the sky and the earth/the universe
Is they are not being/existing alone,
So they are eternal.
Because of this, The sages put their selves behind all other people,
Yet it is before all others he shall eventually stand.
They were indifferent to the discomforts and dangers.
Yet it is he who shall thus survive.
It is none other than that they do not demand self.
Yet it is he eventually who shall achieve for self.

Great rulers are hardly known by their subjects,
Then come those the people draw near and praise,
Then those the people hold in fear,
Then those the people revile.
When one lacks trust, one finds no trust.
Reluctantly, without boasting;
Perform actions, accomplish deeds;
The people will say it happened naturally.

Thirty spokes converge in the hub
But the essence of the wheel is the emptiness of the hub.
The vessels are made of clay
But it is the inner emptiness that makes the essence of the vessel
The wall with windows and doors form a house
But it is their emptiness that makes its essence.
In general: the being serves as the useful means
The essence lies in non-being [in emptiness].

The chain of productions and transformations is interrupted, the producer and the transformer producing and transforming without it — the producer is unmovable, the transformer comes and goes. And the motionless and the mobile endure always. … Analyzing the production of the universe, the opening up of the sensible from the non-sensible, the seed of the calm generative action of Heaven and Earth, the ancient Sages distinguished these stages: the Great Mutation, the Great Origin, the Great Commencement, the Great Flux.

This Dyad produces all the modifications, therefore the myriad particular beings, of their paths and of their destinies (“The Great Flux”, the “current of forms”).

The unmanifested and the manifested, the formless and the formal, the Former Heaven and the Later Heaven, are not distinct temporally (as if at a certain moment something similar to a “creation” intervened), but in logico-metaphysical terms. Transcendence is immanent, the fullness coexists with the emptiness, non-being is the source of being: identity, that constitutes the ultimate mystery of Taoist realization.

The Tao that can be named
Is not the eternal Tao
The Name that can be pronounced
Is not the eternal Name
(As the) Nameless it is the principle of Heaven and Earth
With the Name [that is: determined as Heaven and Earth] it is the origin of the myriad particular beings
So: the one who is detached
Perceives the Mysterious Essence
Which is obscured by desire
The gaze is stopped by the limit [he sees only the phenomena of appearances of the Principle]
Now of the two [the Nameable and the Unnamable, being and non-being]
One essence, only the name is different
Their identity is mysterious
It is the unfathomable depth
Beyond the threshold of the ultimate mysteryThirty spokes converge in the hub
But the essence of the wheel is the emptiness of the hub.
The vessels are made of clay
But it is the inner emptiness that makes the essence of the vessel
The wall with windows and doors form a house
But it is their emptiness that makes its essence.
In general: the being serves as the useful means
The essence lies in non-being [in emptiness]..

Insubstantiality (“emptiness”) is emphasized, the pure activity of the Principle, that neither expands nor diminishes it (therefore in opposition both to the theory of “becoming” of the Spirit, and to that of its deterioration through emanation). The Taoist image is also that of a vase that, while turning continually, what it contains remains full and in order to fill itself, still remains empty. “Primordial source” is the abstract meaning of tsung in the text, which is literally ancestor, the original father. If the image is conserved, given the part of the regulator typical of the Chinese head of the family, in the fourth line, following some translations, the idea of an ordering power can also be included. Then a natural connection is established with the four successive lines that are about the action of the Tao.

Every theological truth, by means of a transposition dissociating it from its specific form, may be conceived in terms of the metaphysical truth corresponding to it, of which it is but a kind of translation…

This needs to be kept in mind, especially for those who are put off by theological language or can only see arbitrariness in theological disputes. Thus it is instructive to try to understand the metaphysical meaning of this passage, especially considering that it is the fundamental premise of Christianity. “Word” is the translation of the Greek philosophical term Logos, of which there is no really suitable translation; thus we shall leave it untranslated. There are two principles in play here.

GOD: Principle of Being (Aquinas)LOGOS: Principle of order (Greek philosophy)

The identity of God and the Logos thus implies that the principle of order is inseparable from Being itself. Were that not so, then chaos would be on equal footing with order, not the absence of order; ignorance would be equivalent to gnosis, not its opposite; revolution would be a possible option to hierarchy, not a revolt against being itself; darkness would be in perpetual opposition to light, rather than its shadow.

Before and after [or: ahead and behind] follow each other in a circle
The True Man is like that
He endures in non-acting
He teaches without speaking
He directs without touching [without commanding]
He forms [he makes happen, he leads to development] without taking control
He accomplishes without doing [without calling attention to the one who acts]
Essentially: not residing [in the domain of the correlative where the game of opposites unfolds]
He always participates [in the original force]

On the gnosiological plane, the relativity and the irrelevance of human distinctions is deduced from the principle of correlation of opposites; therefore, of all the current values which correspond to nothing in reality: “only great spirits are capable of understanding.” (Chuang Tze)

From this, it describes the non-acting behavior of the True Man, of the sheng jen, insofar he reflects in himself the Principle in its aspect without name.that which can be called the “dialectic of the real”. Taoistically: the solidarity and action alternating as opposites, Yin and Yang, gives rise to modifications of the phenomenal world that now complete each other, then pass one into the other.

This is, to use alchemical symbolism, the “salt” that encompasses the active and central principle of “fire” or of “sulfur” and which “mercury” must release until reconciling this same sulfur only with itself, in the flame of the divine (theion = sulfur = divine), of that which is pure possession or perfect act and whose eternal life, whose eternal autogenesis, is precisely symbolized by the Phoenix pulling himself out of the fire.

This is the “Great Work” that has, as its direction, the construction of a “body made of freedom”, of a body spiritually transparent to itself. We are led to the doctrine of the “immortal or cosmic body”, traces of which are found in almost all the religions and is therefore based on the following premise: corporeity is only whatever is passive in the spirit, the not yet expressed, the virtual, “in potential”; it does not constitute a distinct principle, but instead is a state of privation (sterema), a shadow in the unique reality of the spirit.

Thus it is clear that liberation cannot consist in detachment from the body, but in its resolution. Here purification means precisely the realization, as a function of potency in act, that the material body is experienced as a function of passion — and as such, the construction of the immortal body or “resurrection body”, “body made of spirit”, “apparent body” (mayavirupa: recall that maya in the tantric and mahayana schools means both appearance and magical power) or body “of flames” [according to Plotinus, the body of flame is sufficient in itself and does not require food], it is the dissolution without residue of the material body in pure activity, in shuddha-sattva-guna — it is the individual in which the negative aspect of rajas and tamas has entirely vanished.

It is called immortal because, depending entirely on the I, the I can make it appear or disappear, maintaining it or destroying it when he wants, for the time that he wants, in a way that the law of life and death is vanquished. It is called the “cosmic body” for this reason, it is admitted that the metaphysical principles or “divinity” that rule nature are present in the body, although only under a darkened form as if sleeping, a form which the I experiences precisely as nature, i.e., as the “other”, and not in itself as spirit. But at the point in which corporeality is entirely conquered in conscious actuality, this form, however, is less identified in the various principles of the cosmic hierarchy, and the individual goes on to feel that his true body is the universe.


All things are created through the Word, i.e., it is the principle of all created things. In the process of creation, the original creative impulse passes through a series of stages arranged hierarchically.

The concept of the mantra, although it goes into deeper detail, is akin to the Western notion of hylomorphism. The “idea”, or “word”, are non-dual, but as they manifest, we experience the effects as a duality between the idea of the thing and its particular manifestation. That is why to know the real “name” of a thing is to know it in its essence. We came across this in the discussion of Occult Phenomena in the case of Adam, who had the power to name things.

Note, too, how the power of the mantra is related to the devata and matrikas, which in the West are better described as “angels” or angelic intelligences. They are in the “causal” state, which is beyond form. Since the discrediting of the works of Dionysius the Aeropagite by academics, the role of the angels in creation has been neglected and they have become merely sentimentalized. Here, we see Evola relate them to an idea or word, a teaching we have alluded to many times previously. Valentin Tomberg also advocated for a better understanding of the role of angels.

Finally, I don’t know that the phenomena mentioned in the final paragraph can be empirically verified.

The Word, in being incarnated, germinates, through its own proceeding, what was a meaning resolved by it and is made objective in an ex-istence. In this dichotomic process, the “supreme sound” (para shabda) assumes two aspects. The first is called the “subtle or causal state” (sukshma, karana) of the sound and corresponds to “nature naturing”, to the Logos in its properly creative function (hiranyagarbha shabda): object or meaning and word here are distinct; in the second place it no longer has a unique, concise meaning of the whole, but a unity that is dispersed in a multiplicity. Nevertheless here the distinction and multiplicity are still included in the unity of a productive function; although distinct, object and word are still not external to each other. In this second power of “sound”, there is therefore an ensemble of cosmogonic functions, corresponding to the logoi spermatikoi of Greek speculation 

Beyond this subtle state of the Word, there is a third material state (sthula), corresponding to the audible spoken voice (vaikhari shabda). That is, one stands at the level of worn-out manifestation, where the scission between artha and shabda is complete: on the one hand, there is the spoken language, on the other, material objects, whose relation to it is exterior: the “Name” or the world no longer has an objectively expressive or creative value, but only a conventional, allusive value of materiality, not of the inner meaning of the object. Besides, while the “natural name” or mantra of things is universal, the name which appears at this level is particular and contingent, it depends on time, place, individualization, race, etc.

through the contingency and particularity of this same image, which depends on place, time, individualization, etc. 

The mantras are the “natural approximate names” of things; by means of a living compenetration in them, the yogis seek therefore to return to, or better said, to identify themselves with, the various causative powers or devata. That is the awakening of mantras: to awaken a mantra means to evoke, regenerate, render into act, the subtle function of the Word connected to it. It is a matter of a true putting in relationship, of a real identification. The I of the order in which the word is simple evocative discourse of vague images passes on to that in which it is a creative spiritual power, however, from the plane in which the perceiving is a passion to the plane in which it is a putting (whence the connection to the “purification of the mind”). The mantra is therefore nothing if it is not “reawakened”: one can repeat it a million times—it is said in the texts—but as long as it is not known, it remains a mere flapping of the lips. The mantra must be actualized, “made to bloom” (sphota) in its essence “made of light” (jyotirmayi): only then does it “work”. Its pronouncement is therefore an inner act, whose material expression acts only as the vehicle. The sphota can happen only by means of the force of will: but more often the vital force (prana) or the force of generation (kundalini) is undertaken as auxiliary.

Now when one realizes a state of identity with the individuating principles of things with the mantra, it is evident that, by vibrating the same will in a “reawakened” mantra, the related act has magical value (that which corresponds to it is directly realized) since what one wills is as if the thing itself wills it. So the virtue attributed by the texts to the mantra—to the “pure word”—is astonishing. Having reawakened the mantras of various elements, the yogis acquired power over them, he can, for example, make fire flare up where he wants or to go into the middle of it without being affected by it; through mantras, he can produce the well-known phenomenon of the growth of a seed into a plant in a few minutes; he can place around himself a circle that nothing can pass through: a lance or a projectile hurled against him rebounds instead against the one who threw it; he can conceal himself from the view of others, in order to provoke visions, thoughts, and feelings in them; he can kill or cure at will. In the Vishnu Purana, the power of procreation by means of the mantra is even considered.

Pratyahara or control and mastery of the various impressions and accidental processes of associations and thought.Dharana or concentration on a single object or sensation, excluding all the rest.Dhyana or absorption in a not more sensible object, but produced by the mind itself.Samadhi or elimination of the mental object itself and conjunction of the mind with its sole naked power.

primal will is for the Good. True, the One transcends all opposites. Nevertheless, if one is not motivated by pleasure or desire, one must transcend them, i.e., become “superior” to them. The important point is that Evola is here advocating a rather austere ethic: choose the necessary over the pleasurable, the difficult over the easy, i.e., choose the path of greatest resistance. A man needs to become master of his domain, self-motivated and self-ruled. But what self?

From this deeper principle you must do your works, without a why. I affirm it decisively: even if you do your works for the kingdom of heaven, for God, or your sanctity, although motivated by the other, even then you will not really be in the right. If you ask a true man, a man who acts from his depth: “Why do you do all your works?” he will answer you rightly only if he says: “I act only for the action itself.”

sufficient reason of an affirmation can be the affirmation itself, rather than to the concept of an act that is done only from a pure creative impulse. 

Hence in such order, they appeal to expressions like cleansing oneself, baring oneself. Afele panta [from Plotinus, “forsake everything”]: it is necessary to cleanse oneself of everything — the “high” as the “low”, the “spiritual” as the “material” — it is necessary to reduce the will to its naked essence resting only on itself. Once that point is reached, everything becomes equally pure, just as prior to that everything is equally impure. And that in such an order the pure must not be said of things in themselves, but of a way to live them, the measure of which is autonomy and autarchy, so that in being compelled to call something impure, only the proof of its own impurity is conveyed

In general: it is necessary to be able to renounce everything once one feels that it becomes necessary, or once one uncovers a desire or satisfaction for it; it is necessary to do, on principle, not as one pleases, but what is required, to always take, on principle, the line of greatest resistance and, thereby, to make the will ever stronger and purer, to make self-possession ever more energizing. Hard discipline, which one would hardly know how to adapt to unless one succeeds in feeling in the naked will, in autarchy, a stronger motive and a more intense and vaster pleasure than what things in themselves can ever offer us.

The experience of such an inner state provides the sign of purification and for that reason the individual knows how little what he called his action was truly his, how much a real impulse was absent from his ordinary life, “higher” or “lower”, and he being not the author, but a puppet, a medium blown about by alien forces. He knows however the I, and beyond that, how to find an excess of strength, he knows in spite of all acting, that he has achieved in himself the principle of a higher life, a power that stands beyond his being made from dependency, contingency, and finitude. And the door for that higher accomplishment, which is connected to the remaining purifications, is disclosed to him

The True and the Good vs Being

This refers to the various philosophies of becoming rather than the metaphysics of being. Reason does not submit itself to its object. This liberation has two aspects: subjectivism and evolutionism.

Subjectivism

Truth is the conformity of the intellect with the thing. Thus, a truth-seeker needs to renounce any factitious constructions of his own mind.

Subjectivism, on the other hand, claims that reason constructs the truth. Things are no longer what they are, but what I think. Historically, the main figures in the development of subjectivism were:

Luther (individual inspiration of Scripture)Descartes (the cogito knows only itself)Kant (things are unknowable in themselves)Rousseau (truth is public opinion or general will)

This ends up in this:

The thought of the individual is going to be dissolved into the public opinion, that is to say, in what everyone or the majority thinks; and this opinion will be created by the techniques of group dynamics organized by the media, which are in the hands of the financiers, politicians, etc.

Subjectivism, by exalting freedom of thought, results then in the crushing of thought.

Evolutionism

By rejecting the real, the Liberal rejects the immutable essences of things as well as stable human nature. Man, then, is in perpetual progressive evolution and the man of yesterday is not like the man of today. Evolutionism appears in several realms:

Biological (Darwin, Lamarck)Intellectual (the myth of the indefinite progress of human reason)Moral (emancipation from alleged taboos)Political-religious (emancipation from the spiritual authority)The Will vs Intellect

In the healthy minded, the will follows the intellect. Hence, this liberation is liberation from the intellect, so that the will is entirely arbitrary. An example is the character Mathieu in The Age of Reason by Jean-Paul Sartre. Mathieu stabs himself in the hand at a nightclub so that it is pinned to the table.

You don’t own me!

The Conscience vs the Law

Law is seen as limiting freedom and imposing constraints, which run counter to human dignity and freedom of conscience. This liberation is based on misunderstanding the difference between liberty and license.

Feeling vs Reason

This is the philosophy of romanticism which extols feelings above reason. The Romantic prefers slogans to thought: he condemns violence, superstitions, fanaticism, etc. These are intended to stimulate the imagination rather than the intellect

The Romantic claims to have a “good heart” and to be motivated by “love”. He makes himself the apostle of peace, liberty, tolerance, and pluralism.

The Body vs Soul

This liberation involves the independence of the body from the soul, or, the animal nature in regard to reason. The result is the radical overthrowing of human values.

This liberation exalts and sacralizes sexuality.

The Present vs the Past

In this view, the present must be liberated from the weight of the past. The past is a time of injustice, oppression, ignorance, superstition, and so on. The present time, therefore, discards all attachment to the past.

Curiosity and novelty are the keys to this liberation. I refer you to all those Internet ads that lure to you view sites like “12 child stars who became transvestites as adults”, and so on.

The Individual vs Society and Hierarchy

This is the reign of individualism; the basic unit of Liberalism is the individual. The individual is an “absolute subject of rights”, without countervailing duties binding him to his Creator, superiors, or fellow creatures. Ultimately, however, it leaves the individual alone, isolated, and without defense against the crowd which swallows him up. On the contrary,

the social doctrine affirms that society is not a shapeless mass of individuals, but an arranged organism of coordinated and hierarchically arranged social groups: the family, enterprises, professional corporations, and the state.

Reason and Science vs Faith

This independence is called rationalism, which denies that some truths go beyond the capacity of reason. Dogmas, miracles, metaphysics, etc., are all denied in the name of science. Ultimately, the exaggerated claims of Reason are never verified, and rationalism becomes incoherent.

A prominent rationalist of last century, Brand Blanshard, after 1100 pages on the Nature of Thought concedes defeat. His concluding sentence reads:

The writer would like to think that the insistent and reiterated emphasis, maintained throughout this work, on the membership of minds in one intelligible order may serve, however minutely, to confirm the belief in a common reason, and the hope and faith that in the end it will prevail.

It would have been better for him if he had directed his hope and faith to the Logos, the supernatural reason, instead of his “common reason”. Blanshard mistakenly believes that Thought constitutes the philosophia perennis and that thinking reveals the world. However, true philosophy is reached only when Thought and Being coincide. Thought, by itself, deals with essences and cannot explain the mystery of Existence.

Man, Family, Professions, and State vs Spiritual Authority

This is the summa of the liberations. The individual, the family, business enterprises, and even the state, reject any deference to a transcendent spiritual authority. There are too many contemporary examples to bother with here. Unfortunately, the spiritual authority has not always acted consistently throughout history. This serves as the justification for this liberation, which takes three forms: naturalism, laicism or secularism, and latitudinarianism or indifferentism.

Naturalism

Naturalism asserts that man is limited to the sphere of nature and has no destiny to a supernatural state. Of course, the state of nature and rationalism are not bad in themselves, provided they admit the existence of a supernatural order. Nevertheless, natural virtues and goodness alone cannot lead to the eternal happiness of heaven.

Laicism

Laicism is naturalism extended to the political sphere. It contends that society can subsist without taking the spiritual authority or God into account. It believes in the separation of the Church and State; the church, then, is only another association under the laws of the state.

Indifferentism

Indifferentism asserts that the profession of one religion or another is a matter of indifference. Politically, the state then does not favor one religion over another

Revolution

Liberalism, therefore, is the “soul of all revolution”. Bishop Gaume has Revolution speak:

I am the hatred of all order which man has not established and in which he is not king and God all together. I am the proclamation of the rights of man without care for the rights of God. I am the foundation of the religious and social state upon the will of man instead of the will of God. I am God dethroned and man in His place.

Existence precedes essenceThere is no transcendental ego

Liberalism as an ideology [calls] for the liberation from all forms of collective identity in general.

In particular, this involves the “denial of ethnos”, hence liberalism is ultimately an ethnocide. Moreover, other forms of collective identity are then seen as forms of oppression; this include race, gender sexual relations, and finally even gender itself. They are seen as artificially constructed categories that are incompatible with the freedom and full self-expression of the individual.
The self is not transcendent to the world, but is somehow embedded in it, and therefore limited by its “facticity”. In liberal social policy, this facticity must be overcome either through social engineering or technological means. For example, the liberal may believe that anyone can become a “rocket scientist” and will base education policy on this belief. The reality of the dearth of rocket scientists can be overcome by “better schools”, better teachers, better methods, and so on. The one exception who becomes a rocket scientist out of a hundred is regarded with pride and a vindication of the policies rather than the adventitious event that it is.

By ignoring transcendence, the liberal is subject to the two primal soul or psychic forces: eros and thumos. Hence, the idols of modernity are the pop star and athlete, who exemplify the cancerous growth of eros and thumos respectively. In contrast, in the Medieval era, the primary types according to Frithjof Schuon (Light on Ancient Worlds), were the Saint, the Hero, and the Sage who exemplifies the Intellect, the transcendent power that dominates the soul forces.

The Person, as such, is transcendent, yet takes on an essence when manifesting in space-time. In contrast to existentialism, the Person is transcendent to existence, yet has essential characteristics. In this view, Man is related in two directions: vertically, to the Absolute via transcendence, horizontally, to others through his essential characteristics of gender, family, and ethnos. Yet these serve to fulfill the Person, not to oppress him. Without these larger supports, the individual as such can achieve little. Dugin writes:

The individual is granted freedom because the uses to which he can put it are extremely limited—it will remain contained within the tiny scope of his individuality and that over which he has direct control. This is the flip side of liberalism: at its core, it is totalitarian and intolerant of differences, and most especially opposed to the realization of a great will. It is only prepared to tolerate small people; it protects not so much the rights of man, but, rather, the rights of a small man. This small man can be allowed to do anything, but in spite of all his desire, he will be unable to do anything.

This is true. For many “individuals”, the most creative act of their life may be no more than choosing a tattoo or learning a new sex position. They may have little awareness of themselves as transcendent and fail to develop their Intellect. The Traditional society is criticized for being patriarchal and hierarchal; that is because no spiritual or political authority is recognized as natural, but rather authority depends solely on the consent of the individual. Nevertheless, the intent is not to oppress the masses, but rather to help them develop in the correct direction. Those with a weak Intellect or Will, can be guided and directed by the stronger members.

Some may object to this description on the grounds that no “liberal” truly acts the way described. We are merely pointing out the axioms and logic of liberalism. If no one can consistently and coherently think and act that way, then that is the limitation of the ideology itself. Of course, few will live, even in the modern age, solely by the unchecked forces of eros and thumos, and they will bring their Intellect into their way of life, even if not fully aware of it.

Structure of Man and Society

We begin a Platonic political system with an understanding of the Being of man, who is constituted by the three soul forces, and united by a Self:

Concupiscence (eros)Irascibility (thumos)Intellect (nous)The I

This is not a matter of opinion, but rather true knowledge of man’s Being. When this is applied to political life, we get the idea of castes:

Workers and producersThose holding political powerThose wielding spiritual authorityThe (one) leader, chief, king, emperor, etc.

Being, requires three principles:

being in potency which is matter (Prime Matter, or what Dugin calls Chaos)non-existence in act which is privationthat through which something comes to be in act which is form (or essences)

That is, Existence is generated by essences imposing themselves on prime matter. We experience existence, but know essences. Modern dualistic philosophies separate existence and essence. However, there is no duality, even though the modern mind has trouble discerning essences. Spiritual vision must be developed in order to intuit the essences the generate phenomena.

Privation, which is the negation of form, adds a level of difficulty. Privation is known in Thought, but confused in Being. Therefore, care must be taken to distinguish the part of a being that is the manifestation of the form from privation which is the inability of the form to completely manifest itself. Only in God is there no privation, since His existence and essence are identical.

Inasmuch as Man shares in the nature of animals, Man is involved in the Lesser Struggle against material forces and enemies. Work, temptation, and struggle are permanent aspects of life.

Since Traditional political arrangements deal with reality, not speculative thought, the horizontal struggle involves the battle to protect and defend man’s natural life. This includes the family, clan, tribe, and, of course, the City.

Spirit will generate a new Self, the Logos
He then claims that Chaos contains all possibilities. We addressed this same issue several years ago in Chaos in Mathematics. Chatin’s Constant does indeed contain all possibilities

Although Chaos is “eternal”, there is no beginning, i.e., we can’t anticipate the beginning of the next cycle. Hence, we shall start at the End, since we can look back over the history of philosophy from the Greeks, through the Medievals, and into modernity.

Hence, the fundamental premise that the philosophy of Logos contains the seeds of its own dissolution. Modernity is based on inferior rational thinking, whereas the Tradition of the Middle Ages is based on Being, an intuition of the whole, which is itself beyond logic, yet not illogical.

So, if European philosophy has failed, that is not a result of bad logic. Rather, it is a symptom of the effects of diabolical forces infecting the European mind.

Kali Yuga

Chaos, as described by Dugin, has much in common with the time of the Kali Yuga. Specifically, it is undifferentiated. It rejects hierarchy. There is no need to repeat what has previously been described.

Further Openings

There are some deeper ways to deal with the idea of Chaos.

The Cabala describes certain world periods as Chaos. In particular, the three world ages—in Christian terms, the ages of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit—correspond to Chaos, Logos, and the Messiah. These refer to Being, not abstract Thought.

Jacob Boehme, Meister Eckart, inter alia, have had intuitions of non-being beyond Being.

The writings of Vladimir Solovyov on the Divine Sophia are helpful. Sophia, as the Soul of the World, keeps Chaos in check insofar as she is immaculate. That gives rise to the Logos.

The point is that there is no philosophical solution to the problem of Chaos. Only a metaphysical one.

This is the second attempt to deal with the philosophy of chaos. A third is probably necessary, because something seems to be missing.

Note only here does diabolical me Judaic as in adversary to Westerners 

Since the comments were made in an intelligent and civil manner, I want to explore that idea in a sustained way. Clearly, we both agree that the present age emphasizes “feminine” values, egalitarianism, and individualism; however, Gornahoor regards that as a symptom of decline, unlike the majority who are caught up in the spirit of the age. Unfortunately, a polemical attitude tends to make a man see only the worst in the position he opposes, and the best in what he proposes. The Hermetic method, on the other hand, seeks depth, that is, to find the common principle. So, instead of opposing the Masculine to the Feminine, we try to understand the principle of unity, or the Tao. Within this principle, we will find the correct relationship between Masculine and Feminine “values”.

Could that have been accomplished on the basis of the values of fraternity, equality, and freedom? The Terror of the French Revolution was necessary after the overthrow of all authority. Tomberg considered that the French revolution was an “orgy of perverse collective intoxication” and the result of a “dark current”. Since the events of 1789 form the philosophical basis of the modern world, that is exactly how a well-bred man of today must evaluate the “predominant” features of this world.

The modern world has lost its intellectuality and cannot understand itself. Instead, every idea is related to “feelings”, which come, go, and change. This passivity of sentiment may seem on the surface to be caring and kind, but it can turn vicious against those who see past the appearances.

The feminine is the reflection of the masculine, it is an illusion to be on its own without the masculine element, or worse, to be in opposition. Tomberg says that the masculine is Love, since God is Love (see Schuon quote above), and its reflection, as the feminine aspect, is Wisdom. This is the opposite of what is commonly believed, but, once again, that is due to an overly sentimental understanding of Love.

Love is the unifying force, and only the Intellect can see individual things in their wholeness. Hence, a world of “individuals” makes no sense. To believe in individuals is to believe that a collection of sticks makes a house. No, only sticks that are related to each other in a specific way can create a home. The Person, on the other hand, is related: to his family, his nation, his civilization. These are hierarchical relations, quite different from the egalitarian relationships of sticks.

The Traditional way is to see society as an organic whole, with functions and roles working harmoniously together. Harmony is concord, whose root meaning is “one heart”; thus an organic society is based on one heart, one mind, one understanding. This is not mindless conformance, but is organized so that each member can best fit its role. Its opposite is the feminine mass culture of today that forces politically correct conformance and uses the beehive or the anthill as its model of perfectly functioning individuals.

To believe in the Age of the Feminine, is to believe in the reflection without believing in its source; it is to live in Plato’s cave believing the shadows to be real and not knowing the real things that cast them. Shadows are necessarily two dimensional. The most fantastic skyline still casts a flat shadow. To believe in the shadows is to miss the third dimension, the hierarchy that reaches up to the heavens. That is our situation today.

This is not to reject the Feminine, because as Divine Sophia, She offers the gift of sapientia, a gaze capable of penetrating behind the veil of appearances to reach hidden truths. ~ Blessed Adalbero)

Every woman desires a man who “gets” her, that is, someone who understands her in a deep way. The converse is not identical. A woman, too, wants to know her man, but not always just in his actuality, but also in his potentiality. This often comes across as a desire to change him, leading to a degree of conflict. If this conflict subsides, it indicates she has decided to “settle”, as they put it. On the other hand, it may impel the man to exceed himself. In Gnosis, Boris Mouravieff provides, as examples, Wagner and Goethe who achieved great moments of creativity, inspired by infatuations with younger women.

Sometimes, even among the Medievalists, a woman is represented as an imperfect man. However, that is putting her on the wrong scale, as there do exist imperfect men on the scale whose peak is the Absolute Male. A woman can only be represented on the corresponding scale with the Absolute Female at its peak.

This is a difficult teaching. If the woman is the perfect helpmeet for a man, why is it not always experienced that way? In a relationship, a man is, in some deep way, confronting his own self. To the degree that he lacks self-awareness, the less he sees that. Mouravieff writes:

just as one particular woman produces a different effect of carnal attraction on different types of men, so, on the psychic plane, the creative spirit of a man produces a different psycho-sexual attraction on different women.

The complexities of attraction must be understood on the three levels: carnal, psychic, and spiritual. So called “success” at the carnal level can be mastered if desired. An intelligent man can make changes to himself as he learns to master himself. However, although that is celebrated in the modern world, it is not likely the best use of one’s inner resources. Often, a man will entangle himself in harmful karmic relationships that become difficult to extract himself from.

The lower a man is on the scale of the Absolute Male, there is less and less differentiation. Hence, the woman attracted by such a man is likely to be very much like him. At the lowest levels, the lack of differentiation may even appear as an attraction to the same gender. There is little challenge in this case and hence less possibility of achieving self-knowledge.

The Material person believes that his own self is everything, so his existence would cease without it. This situation is infernal.The Spiritual person understands, but only in a theoretical way, that the power of thinking and acting arise from his Principle.The Celestial person has the actual experience of his Self. This Self is like that of an angel.

the masculine or man symbolizes the intelligence and everything that relates to it, consequently all tings of wisdom and faith, while the feminine or woman signifies or symbolizes the will, consequently all things relating to love, and consequently relating to life, since life proceeds only from love.

Hence, this will is the nucleus or inmost heart of the human being. Thus, the heart is not the nous as some believe, but rather resides in the emotional center. 

Our Divine Double, documents the history of this idea. He distinguishes the double into horizontal and vertical versions. The horizontal double appears in pagan stories as well as more contemporary writers. This double is uncanny and even menacing. Rudolf Steiner saw that double in terms of lower beings named Lucifer and Ahriman.

The vertical, or divine, double, on the other hand, was known to Plato. The divine double makes possible the ascent to the Intelligible reality of the divine forms. In the Phaedo, Socrates suggests that the Lover and the Beloved should serve as mirrors to each other. Each sees the best version of himself in that mirror. That does not mean that “Love is Blind,” but rather just the opposite. Love sees what is True and Beautiful in the other, beyond merely material forms.

The vertical assent through the planetary spheres represents the attainment of higher states of being. Here, the polar couple help each other; they see in the other what could not be seen. If the gross body veils the truth, then each planet lifts another veil until all is revealed..

The polar couple experiences such joy as they journey through the planets. There is no hurry, they have eternity on their side, leading ultimately to the alchemical marriage.

The Temptation of Parmenides

There is something disturbing to think that Fortuna has a place in our lives. There is a seeking after explanations, to explain what appears to be random. Parmenides believed so. For him, the world of phenomena, change, and motion is simply the manifestation of a changeless, eternal reality.

The physicist concludes that the hidden variables themselves are random; that would explain the experimental observations. The variability has been transferred to the coin tosser.

So the team plans to locate the hidden variables that control the tosser’s movements. But as far back as they go, even to the big bang, the experimental outcome still appears random. So even if the hidden variables are all known, for all practical purposes, the results always appear to be random.

We agree that there is a hidden process that determines the motion of the photons, but it is not a physical process.

If determinism is true, then as soon as the Big Bang took place 13 billion years ago, the entire history of the universe was already settled. Every event that’s ever occurred was already predetermined before it occurred. And this includes human decisions. If determinism is true, then everything you’ve ever done — every choice you’ve ever made — was already predetermined before our solar system even existed. And if this is true, then it has obvious implications for free will.

If you have a physical system in state S, and if you perform experiment E on that system, then you will get outcome O.

But quantum physics contains probabilistic laws that look like this:

If you have a physical system in state S, and if you perform experiment E on that system, then there are two different possible outcomes, namely, O1 and O2; moreover, there’s a 50 percent chance that you’ll get outcome O1 and a 50 percent chance that you’ll get outcome O2.

The fundamental laws, Einstein thought, have to tell us what will happen next, not what will probably happen, or what might happen

But if this is right, then it means that at least some physical events aren’t deterministically caused by prior events. It means that some physical events just happen. For instance, if Heisenberg and Bohr are right, then nothing caused us to get outcome O1 instead of O2; there was no reason why this happened; it just did.

And here’s the really important point for us. The debate between determinists like Einstein and indeterminists like Heisenberg and Bohr has never been settled. We don’t have any good evidence for either view. Quantum mechanics is still our best theory of the subatomic world, but we just don’t know whether there’s another layer of reality, beneath the quantum layer. And so we don’t know whether all physical events are completely caused by prior events. In other words, we don’t know whether determinism or indeterminism is true. Future physicists might be able to settle this question, but as of right now, we don’t know the answer.

The first new-and-improved argument against free will — which is a scientific argument — starts with the observation that it doesn’t matter whether the full-blown hypothesis of determinism is true because it doesn’t matter whether all events are predetermined by prior events. All that matters is whether our decisions are predetermined by prior events. And the central claim of the first new-and-improved argument against free will is that we have good evidence (from studies performed by psychologists and neuroscientists) for thinking that, in fact, our decisions are predetermined by prior events.

The second new-and-improved argument against free will — which is a philosophical argument, not a scientific argument — relies on the claim that it doesn’t matter whether determinism is true because indeterminism is just as incompatible with free will as determinism is. The argument for this is based on the claim that if our decisions aren’t determined, then they aren’t caused by anything, which means that they occur randomly. And the central claim of the second new-and-improved argument against free will is that if our decisions occur randomly, then they just happen to us, and so they’re not the products of our free will

Evolutionary Theory

Evolutionary theory is a deceptively simple theory, which is why many people who have only a cursory acquaintance with it are nevertheless convinced that they fully understand it. Its basic assumptions are indeed simple. The first assumption, which was systematically explored first by Jean-Baptiste Lamarck and then by Charles Darwin, is that there was a single ancestor, or very few ancestors, of all living organisms. This is the principle of Descent with modification: all organisms are descended, with modifications, from ancestors that lived long ago.

The second principle, which is central to Darwin’s theory, is the principle of Natural selection: organisms with hereditary variations that render them better adapted to their local environment than others in their population leave behind more offspring. Darwin showed that this simple process, when applied recursively, can account for the evolution of complex organs like the eye, and, with the addition of some plausible auxiliary hypotheses, can explain the diversity of living species and their geographic distribution. In the last paragraph of “The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection,” Darwin summarized his ideas

As evolutionary biologist Mary Jane West-Eberhard put it: “Genes are followers, not leaders, in evolution

An Evolutionary-Transition Approach to Consciousness

How can we develop an evolutionary theory of consciousness when there is so much disagreement over what consciousness is and which organisms are conscious? Our way of approaching this question takes as its inspiration the way the Hungarian chemist Tibor Gánti tackled a similar problem, the problem of how life (another elusive notion) originated. Gánti started by compiling a list of capacities that, in spite of the different views about the nature of life, are generally deemed jointly sufficient for the simplest, “minimal” life. He then built a theoretical model of a minimal living system that implements all these capacities.

Following Gánti’s methodology, our first task is to identify a list of capacities that, when all are present, most consciousness researchers would regard as sufficient for an organism to be deemed minimally conscious. Such an organism would be able to perceive, feel, and think, from its own private point of view.

As we will see, evolutionary transition markers to the living, the living conscious, and (tentatively) the living-conscious-rational modes of being (the three Aristotelian “souls”) have been suggested. Each of these evolutionary transition markers entails a consensus list of capacities that are sufficient to allow us to ascribe the corresponding mode of being to an entity.

Nineteenth-century biologists thought that being able to learn by making new behavioral adjustments or modifying old ones was a criterion of consciousness. This way of thinking changed dramatically with the advent of behaviorism, a strand of experimental psychology that dominated the English-speaking world from the beginning of the twentieth century until the 1970s. Behaviorists redefined psychology as the study of learned behavior, scornfully objecting to any mention of terms like consciousness or mind. An influential psychology textbook from 1953 explained that notions like “mind” and “ideas” “are being invented on the spot for the sole purpose of providing spurious explanations. . . . Since mental or psychic events are asserted to lack the dimensions of physical science, we have an additional reason for rejecting them” (B. F. Skinner, “Science and Human Behavior”).

The behaviorists focused on two types of associative learning. In the first, classical or Pavlovian conditioning (named after the physiologist Ivan Pavlov), an animal learns that something it perceives, which is of no relevance to it (a “neutral stimulus” in the behaviorists’ jargon), predicts a stimulus that invariably accompanies a reward or a punishment such as food or pain, to which it reflexively responds. For example, the smell of food that accompanies the reward (food) elicits the salivation reflex in a hungry dog. The sound of a buzzer (or bell), on the other hand, normally does not elicit salivation — it is “neutral” with respect to salivation. However, it will eventually elicit salivation, even when there is no smell of food, if the buzz repeatedly occurs before the smell. Pavlov measured the internal state of the dog by counting the number of drops of saliva at different stages of learning.

In the second type of associative learning, Skinnerian conditioning (named after the psychologist B. F. Skinner), an animal learns what to do in order get a reward or avoid a punishment (known in behaviorist jargon as positive or negative reinforcement). For example, a hungry rat can learn to press a lever in its cage if this action is followed by the delivery of food. In general, actions that are followed by a positive (or negative) outcome will be more (or less) likely to occur in the future, under similar circumstances.

Skinner’s experiments, like those of Pavlov, were conducted in drastically impoverished and artificial conditions, totally different from those in which animals live in the real world. Nevertheless, Skinner suggested that complex behavior, including the “verbal behavior” of humans (this was his term for language comprehension and production), is the result of a sequence of reinforcements.

The study of associative learning today includes the investigation of the underlying cognitive and neurobiological mechanisms in ecologically relevant conditions such as the social conditions in which animals learn from each other. It is a rich and productive research program, which is no longer constrained by the behaviorists’ maxims. There is an irony in our (qualified) return to the 19th-century suggestion that open-ended associative learning is an evolutionary transition marker of consciousness, the very term that behaviorists tried to purge from psychology.

What is the evolutionary transition marker of minimal consciousness? Following Gánti’s methodology we started by compiling a consensus list of consciousness characteristics based on the work of psychologists, philosophers, and neurobiologists although these today are animalistic and primitive.

An organism with a capacity for UAL can, during its own lifetime, go on learning from experience about the world and about itself in a practically unrestricted way.

The price of overreacting includes, however, anxiety, paranoia, neuroses. Chronic anxiety and stress are costly, leading not only to a waste of time and energy but also to a greater propensity for painful diseases. Nevertheless, the cost-benefit balance is on the side of knowledge — a wise, suffering animal is better off than a nonsuffering, doomed fool.

Driven by learning, consciousness and cognition evolved further. In some lineages, selection for increased learning capacity led to the gradual evolution of imaginative, dreaming animals. They did not just learn about aspects of their world; they also learned about how events unfolded in time. They recalled past events— they could recall when and where a particular event happened, and they planned ahead by recombining aspects of their recollections and evaluating the planned, imagined event. These animals, which inhabit the third floor in Dennett’s generate-and-test tower, could imagine different scenarios and choose between them.

Driven by learning, consciousness and cognition evolved further. In some lineages, selection for increased learning capacity led to the gradual evolution of imaginative, dreaming animals. They did not just learn about aspects of their world; they also learned about how events unfolded in time. They recalled past events— they could recall when and where a particular event happened, and they planned ahead by recombining aspects of their recollections and evaluating the planned, imagined event. These animals, which inhabit the third floor in Dennett’s generate-and-test tower, could imagine different scenarios and choose between them.Darwin wrote: “Thus, from the war of nature, from famine and death, the most exalted object which we are capable of conceiving, namely, the production of the higher animals, directly follows.” It was in the Cambrian, we suggest, that the great war of nature began to involve suffering — the subjective experiencing of the anguish and pain that is entangled with knowledge.

Curiously, most imaginative animals are social. Are their social sensibilities related to their imaginative capacities? Whatever the answer and however striking animal imagination is, it remains in the private domain. The ability to communicate about what one imagines is peculiar to humans

Socrates likened earthly existence to a punishment and an illness and understood death to be a relief, something to look forward to. The Buddha similarly taught that life is suffering and saw our final and absolute extinction as the highest good. Stoic philosophers from Zeno to Marcus Aurelius implored us not only to accept death, but to love it as a part of the cosmically just iron laws of nature. The 16th-century thinker Montaigne, under the influence of Plato and the Stoics, goes so far as to identify philosophical wisdom with the acceptance of death in the famous title of one of his essays, “To Study Philosophy is to Learn How to Die.” Epicureans competed with Platonists and Stoics, but they agreed with these rival schools that death is nothing to fear.

In Book III of the Roman epicurean philosopher Lucretius’s “On the Nature of Things,” in a section called “On the Folly of Fearing Death,” we find nearly all of the main reasons given for not fearing annihilation that we hear to this day: (a) we have no experiences when dead, so it cannot be bad; (b) if we have had a good life, then we should “retire like a guest sated with the banquet”; (c) if we have had a bad life, then “why not make end of life and trouble?”; (d) life will get boring in the end because “all things are ever as they were”; (e) we should “yield” to the younger generation, because “one thing must be restored at the expense of others” in a natural circle of life, whereby “one thing shall never cease to rise up of another, and life is granted to none for freehold, to all on lease”; and (f) we must die to avoid overpopulation since “there must needs be substance that the generations to come may grow.”
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A Philosopher's Case Against Death

The acceptance of death is deeply embedded in our culture; it's time to overthrow that idea.
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The idea is intuitive: It is good to be alive; it is bad to die. Yet many, even most, resist this idea, and not just because they believe in an afterlife. Some of the resistance comes from the worries about what would happen to the world if we lived much longer: Overpopulation! Stagnation! Social security and pension crises! These are reasonable concerns: Something that appears to be good for the individual can have such bad effects for society that in the end it is good for no one. But more commonly, people simply appear to accept that death comes after a full life; they do not object to death, only untimely death.

￼This article is adapted from Ingemar Patrick Linden’s book “The Case Against Death.”

Writer David Ewing Duncan traveled the United States giving talks on biotechnology and life extension. At each venue, he asked the audience if they would want to live 80 years, 120 years, 150 years, or forever. People were allowed to imagine breakthroughs in antiaging medicine. Out of 30,000 people, around 60 percent responded by saying 80 years, 30 percent said 120 years, nearly 10 percent said 150 years, and less than 1 percent said forever. His results were similar to those of a 2013 survey conducted by the Pew Research Center about Americans’ opinions on death. When asked how long they would want to live, 69 percent gave a number between 78 and 100. The average ideal life span turned out to be about 90. Only 8 percent said that they would want to live beyond 100, and only 4 percent said they would want to live beyond 120.
My own experience teaching an undergraduate class on the philosophy of death confirms some of these findings. At the beginning of each semester, I ask my class how long they would want to live, ideally. Contrary to what we might expect, the vast majority are content with a natural life span. They do not worry much about death. Half of the class say that they have never really thought about death. (Of course, this might be because they are young.) As someone who finds death to be a gruesome prospect, I find this easygoing attitude toward death weird. At first, I did not take it seriously. Surely they are only pretending to accept death in order to comfort themselves and each other! But when I pressed people around me on the matter, they too insisted that they were okay with dying. Really. This was not because they, like 80 percent of Americans, believed in an afterlife. People I spoke to were often agnostics, and they did not justify their equanimity by referring to heaven. Rather, they had accepted death and said that they had “made peace” with it. They had the same sentiments with regard to aging. The limiting conditions of our lives are fine to them just the way they are. Gradually it dawned on me: Could it be that what seems obvious (to me), namely, that it is bad to age and die, is actually a countercultural thought?

Stoic philosophers from Zeno to Marcus Aurelius implored us not only to accept death, but to love it as a part of the cosmically just iron laws of nature.

I began to study ideas about human mortality. What I found was that the acceptance of death is deeply embedded in our cultures. In the literature on death, this view is often referred to as “apologism” and contrasted with prolongevism, but it could also be labeled the “philosophical view” or the “wise view,” since all the most important philosophers and teachers of mankind have taught that we should not fear death.
Socrates likened earthly existence to a punishment and an illness and understood death to be a relief, something to look forward to. The Buddha similarly taught that life is suffering and saw our final and absolute extinction as the highest good. Stoic philosophers from Zeno to Marcus Aurelius implored us not only to accept death, but to love it as a part of the cosmically just iron laws of nature. The 16th-century thinker Montaigne, under the influence of Plato and the Stoics, goes so far as to identify philosophical wisdom with the acceptance of death in the famous title of one of his essays, “To Study Philosophy is to Learn How to Die.” Epicureans competed with Platonists and Stoics, but they agreed with these rival schools that death is nothing to fear.
In Book III of the Roman epicurean philosopher Lucretius’s “On the Nature of Things,” in a section called “On the Folly of Fearing Death,” we find nearly all of the main reasons given for not fearing annihilation that we hear to this day: (a) we have no experiences when dead, so it cannot be bad; (b) if we have had a good life, then we should “retire like a guest sated with the banquet”; (c) if we have had a bad life, then “why not make end of life and trouble?”; (d) life will get boring in the end because “all things are ever as they were”; (e) we should “yield” to the younger generation, because “one thing must be restored at the expense of others” in a natural circle of life, whereby “one thing shall never cease to rise up of another, and life is granted to none for freehold, to all on lease”; and (f) we must die to avoid overpopulation since “there must needs be substance that the generations to come may grow.”
These are a few examples of death’s ardent advocates, and the list could be continued by simply adding the name of any philosopher, or prophet for that matter, who comes to mind. The likelihood that the thinker will be against death is slim. In a recent book on our attitudes toward death, the authors conclude, with some surprise, “[C]ome to think about it, we can’t think of a single major philosopher or world religion that subscribes to the position that death is nothing more than a dreadful prospect, the worst possible cheat imaginable.” Gerald J. Gruman, author of a classic study on the history of our ideas about death, similarly concludes that “the leading intellectual currents [of the West are] extensively infiltrated by apologism: The belief that prolongevity is neither possible nor desirable.”
Many of the stories we tell bring home the apologist message. The human condition seems harsh, since it comes with aging, illness, and death. However, so the message goes, it is actually what is best for us, and if we resist it and try to change it something bad is bound to happen. This is the moral of one of the earliest known pieces of literature from the 18th century BC, the “Epic of Gilgamesh.” Gilgamesh, pained and frightened by the death of his companion, sets out to find the secret of eternal life. At one point he finds it in a plant he rescues from the depths of the ocean. When he carelessly leaves the plant on the ground to go bathing, a snake steals it. All his efforts fail in similar ways. He eventually learns that “life, which you look for, you will never find. For when the gods created man, they let death be his share, and life withheld in their own hands.”
It was also a favorite theme of the Greeks. Man’s hubris, his refusal to stay within his proper bounds, is punished: We should not fly too close to the sun. In the tale of Tithonus, Eos — the Goddess of Dawn — falls in love with Tithonus and asks Zeus to make him immortal. Zeus grants Tithonus his wish, but with a catch. While unable to die, Tithonus still ages. In the end, they could do nothing but lock the senile old man in a room where he still lies babbling incoherently. (The moral may be highly relevant today: Many fear that the quest for life extension will result in the horrific spectacle of hospital wards with row after row of senile, demented centennials.) We all know how Sisyphus was punished by the gods to push a rock up a hill for all eternity. What, though, did he do to deserve this punishment? The backstory is this: Sisyphus was a king who tricked Death into putting on handcuffs. He then locked Death in a wardrobe, and as a result, no one died any more. People were still trying to slaughter each other on the battlefield to no avail. Once order was restored and death reinstated, Sisyphus was punished by being given what he wished for — namely, immortality, but again with a catch. This is a fitting punishment thinks the apologist, since in her view life without death is in fact a never-ending, infernal pushing of the rock. Death, more peaceful than the deepest sleep, saves us from sharing Sisyphus’s fate. Thank you, Death.

The Wise View, with its conservative acceptance of the status quo, stands in the way of a greater societal commitment to finding out what aging is, and slow it down, halt it, or perhaps even reverse it. Thankfully, we find ourselves at a turning point in history where the old stories in praise of human mortality are beginning to lose their grip. We are less willing to see death as a just divine punishment, less certain of an afterlife, less inclined to accept that everything that happens by nature is thereby good, and we are no longer certain that nothing can be done about death. We are beginning to allow ourselves to openly admit what our actions already say: namely, that we want youth and life and that we hate aging and death. A rebellion against death is brewing.

One type of death Nietzsche’s Zarathustra explicitly recommends is “to die in battle and squander a great soul.” It is likely that Nietzsche, a well-known admirer of the classical world’s celebration of strength and struggle, associates this heroic form of death with ancient Greece and Rome. In addition to dying in battle, Zarathustra celebrates two types of death: i) The so-called voluntary death, and ii) what he terms the consummating death.

Nietzsche’s description of ‘the voluntary death’ is both clear and thoughtful. “I commend to you my sort of death”, Zarathustra announces, “voluntary death that comes to me because I wish it. And when shall I wish it? – He who has a goal and an heir wants death at the time most favorable to his goal and his heir. And out of reverence for his goal and his heir he will hang up no more withered wreaths in the sanctuary of life.”

Note that the matter of timing is central to the type of death recommended in this passage. Nietzsche speaks of wanting death at the time most favorable to one’s goal and one’s heir. And surely his recommendation to “hang up no more withered wreaths in the sanctuary of life” speaks to the importance of recognizing when the time to exit the stage of life has come.

The important matter of the timing of one’s death also figures prominently in Zarathustra’s poetic celebration of the so-called ‘consummating death’: “I shall show you the consummating death, which shall be a spur and a promise to the living. The man consummating his life dies his death triumphantly, surrounded by men filled with hope and making solemn vows. Thus one should learn to die: and there should be no festivals at which such a dying man does not consecrate the oaths of the living! To die thus is the best death.”

One famous death that seems to meet Zarathustra’s criteria of both a voluntary and a consummating death, is that of the Greek philosopher Socrates (470-399 BC). Indeed, Zarathustra’s vivid description of what such a triumphant death would look like seems to have been written with Socrates in 

That obedience to truth is paramount.

ii) That doing the right thing is more important than doing the easy or self-interested thing.

iii) That having understood what the right thing to do is, it would be incomprehensible not to do it.

iv) That the soul is the most important part of a man.

v) That the well-being of the soul must take priority over that of the body.

vi) That there is reason to believe in the continued existence of the soul after the death of the body.

“Many die too late and some die too early. Still the doctrine sounds strange: ‘Die at the right time.’… Die at the right time: thus Zarathustra teaches

Finally, the conclusion will
demonstrate that Nietzsche’s thanatology holds the possibility of all
possibilities and the impossibility of all impossibilities rather than the
possibility of all impossibilities and the impossibility of all possibilities.
This means that, for Nietzsche, death is not something that simply occurs
unwelcomed like a catastrophe, which impossiblizes all possibilities, but
something welcome like “glad tidings”5) and “festivals,”6) which possiblizes
Nietzsche levels a critique that Western philosophy has been deeply,
comprehensively based on a false analysis since Plato. In other words, to
explain something, we separate it into its parts. Nietzsche calls into
question the separability of the something that has been taken as a
postulate through the history of Western philosophy. Just as Platonism
considers body and soul as separate entities, which belong respectively to
an unreal world of the sense and a real world of ideal forms, Descartes
distinguishes the body as a material entity, res extensa, from the
soul/mind, which is itself a non-material entity, res cogitans. Both, though
not exactly identical, are based on a distinctive dualism of body and soul
that entails, for Nietzsche, a dualistic understanding of life and death
which has long perverted human existence and, after all, resulted in
negating earthly life and this world. Opposing metaphysical dualism,
Nietzsche attempts to restore human dignity by criticizing the false
analysis in terms of rational death. To understand Nietzsche’s thanatology,
in this regard, we need to first unravel what Nietzsche means by the
rational death.

all possibilities of human life on earth.

Who, then, speaks of a little reason? In other words, who are the
despisers of the Body? According to Nietzsche, they are so “angry now at
life and earth,” that “[their] self itself wants to die and turns away from
life.”11) Criticizing Christians, priests in particular, who believe that
“Culture begins...in the ‘soul’,” which is nothing but their “disastrous
superstition,” Nietzsche censures Christianity for “despise[ing] the Body”;
thus, it has been the “greatest disaster for humanity so far.”12) Meanwhile,
they fabricate the “belief in immortality” in order to “tyrannize the masses
and the form of herds.

However, Nietzsche’s predominant focus is on humanity in its entirety
such as human nature, human life, and human possibility. For Nietzsche,
anything―especially, theological “flattery” would get human beings
seemingly everywhere but actually nowhere―that oppresses, abuses, and
perverts natural human instincts should be suppressed, rejected and
checked in order to make them rehabilitated, restored, and rectified. “To
translate [human beings] back to nature,” says Nietzsche, “the terrible
original text homo natura” 

On the contrary, Nietzsche focuses on the similarities between human
beings and animals in terms of animality, which explains that “human
existence is fundamentally to be construed along the lines of his general
account of all forms of organic existence and the world itself”20): “We
have stopped deriving humanity from ‘spirit,’ from ‘divinity,’ we have stuck
human beings back among the animals.”21) The despisers of the Body, who
depend on priests’ flattery, negate and devaluate nature and earthly life―
hence, dampen their passion to be the masters of life in this world―with a
delusion about an eternal life of the beyond world. In contrast, the
life-affirmers hold a great reason coming from animality that allows them
to appreciate nature and earthly life, and thus devote themselves to their
uniquely creative life. For Nietzsche, human beings and animals share
basic animal instincts. In this context, a great reason will be found in the
animal aspects not in the rationale aspects, which makes it possible to
appreciate homo natura that Nietzsche has in his mind.

he Right Time
I described the meaning of reason [Vernunft] in order to see the
implication of “Of Rational Death” [Vom vernünftigen Tode] in Human, All
Too Human, which illustrates Nietzsche’s thanatology in terms of a great
reason. For Nietzsche, the problems within dualism of body and soul on
the coattails of transcendent metaphysics entail the outrageous solution to
the questions of death and life. This outrageous solution shows not only
why priests deal with death and its fear but also what they offer in order
to overcome the fear of death. Priests who have a dualistic understanding
of body and soul speak of the vanity and hollowness of worldly life and
values―“Vanity of vanities; all is vanity” (Eccl. 1:2)―and the renunciation
of them; instead of these vanities, they promise an eternal life in heaven
at the expense of earthly life. However, they never say, oddly enough,
“Die right now!” or “Kill yourself!”; rather, “Don’t kill yourself whatever
happens.” Suicide is an utter blasphemy and a betrayal to God in the
sense that human life is given by God as a precious gift. Meanwhile,
priests speak of “the concepts of ‘beyond,’ ‘Last Judgment,’ ‘immortality of
the soul’” in order to “gain control, maintain control”23) over the herds.
While, ironically, speaking of death, they admonish to delay death.
For Nietzsche, pinning to “get away from all appearance, change,
becoming, [and] death” is nothing but a “will to nothingness, an aversion
to life, rebellion against the most fundamental presuppositions of life.

However, unlike natural death, which is reserved for decrepit herds, a
rational death is for the courageous who can voluntarily decide their
death. In the context of Heidegger’s term, on the one hand, they anticipate
[vorlaufen] death within life in order to conceive of all the possibilities of
their life and attempt to consummate it. On the other hand, they
retrospectively project [entwerfen] death into life in advance in order not
to fall into all the impossibilities as the bottomless pit. In this sense, they
are so brave that they can freely choose their death in order to
consummate their life, which is called “free death” and “the consummating
death.”35) Thus, the person who can decide freely his death is the one
who knows the right time to die. This is why Nietzsche says, “Die at the
right time,” neither “too late” nor “too early.”36) A rational death is not
the death that results from reluctantly unnecessary life, but the one that is
voluntarily chosen to strive not only against natural death but also for
consummating life. As far as a rational death is concerned, death is
understood not as the opposite of life that refers to the possibleness of all
the impossibilities and the impossibleness of all the possibilities, but as the
consummation of life that bears the possibleness of all the possibilities and
the impossibleness of all the impossibilities.
For Nietzsche, death is only applicable “as a symbol” in that the
Kingdom of Heaven is “a state of the heart”; there is nothing “lying
‘above the earth’ or coming ‘after death’,”37) as the priests say. In this
sense, he says through the mouth of Zarathustra, “Thus I myself want to
die, so that you my friends love the earth more for my sake; and I want
to become earth again.”38) Nietzsche longs for returning to earth even
after death―in fact, for him, there is no need to return to earth because

he is always there wherein his existence and reality are essentially
rooted. This is the expression of the will that he wants to live in and die
on earth. In this way, a dualistic understanding of life and death can be
overcome through a rational death; whoever “never [lives] at the right
time” never “[dies] at the right time.”39)
Then, when is the right time to die? This is where Nietzsche goes into
the meaning of death at the communal level. It seems that death is an
extremely personal issue because nobody can ultimately take the
responsibility for one’s death itself. However, Nietzsche’s Zarathustra says
that “Whoever has a goal and an heir wants death at the right time for his
goal and heir.”40) One who cares about one’s own death cares about
others’ deaths. One’s consummating death is able to make other people’s
lives and deaths more complete. The remaining people are brought
seriously to face with their own death when they witness one who
voluntarily makes a decision to die at the right time. This death never
gives them comfort, recoiling from the fear of death―for them, death is
not the fear that is to be avoided; rather, it gives them an opportunity to
care about their own life as well as death. This is another possibility that
the death gives at the communal level. This is why death is not an
unwanted “crasher” but the welcoming “glad-tidings” and a “festival” of
the whole community. Zarathustra, however, says that:
death is not yet a festival. As of yet people have not learned how to consecrate the
most beautiful festivals. I show you the consummating death that becomes a goad and
a promise to the living. The consummated one dies his death, victorious, surrounded
by those who hope and promise. Thus one should learn to die; and there should be no
festival where such a dying person does not swear oaths to the living!41)

I examined Nietzsche’s critique of Christian morality in order to see his
thanatology so far. It seems, however, that his understanding of
Christianity is also based on dualism which is what he actually attacks. In
other words, as far as Nietzsche’s understanding of Christian morality is
concerned, longing for something―or even anything―in the other world
would directly entail despising nature and earthly life. To Nietzsche, this
longing is like a zero-sum game between this world and the other world;
on the one hand, any belief in God results in devaluating this life and
values, and on the other hand, God should be dead in order to appreciate
the values of life in this world. Is it impossible that hope and longing fo

Eternal Return to Death Thus Life
It is definite that Nietzsche’s idea of the eternal return is not related to
the implication of somewhere to go after death that is basically grounded
in the dualistic perspective which makes us imagine some other existences
and realties that, in fact, have nothing to do with human existence and
reality. Nietzsche attempts to overcome this dualistic understanding of life
and death through the idea of the eternal return.
The idea of the eternal return is a important yet complicated concept.
On the one hand, it is a crucial concept in his thought since Nietzsche
defines himself as “the teacher of eternal return,” and considers it as the
fundamental idea of his masterful work, Thus Spoke Zarathustra.45) On the
other hand, the reasons why the concept of the eternal return is
complicated are due to his writing style and his strategy of criticism. The
idea of the eternal return appears sporadically and metaphorically
throughout his works. He does not say too much about it―that is, “the will
to the economy of the great style”46)―and uses enigmatic metaphors 

allude to the idea which make it even more mysterious.47) It seems that
Nietzsche intends to explain it indirectly in order to avoid any impetuous
interpretation. In addition, his strategy of criticism for Christianity makes it
more difficult to grasp the concept of the eternal return. From the
viewpoints of perspectivism and interpretation, he censures Christian
morality for its absolutism, objectivism, universalism and idealism. This
does not mean that his solution, including the concept of the eternal return
of the same, should not be absolutized, objectified, universalized, or
idealized, which might make them less credible, plausible, or solvable to
the problems Nietzsche attacks; according to his own logic, his solution is
understood as one possible answer among a variety of different possible
answers. If it is the case, however, it is a kind of sheer relativism that in
turn undermines Nietzsche’s answer. Rather, what Nietzsche intends to do
with perspectivism and interpretation is to subvert Christianity’s absolute
idealism; namely, what they disclose is the fact that there is no absolute
truth as it is. In fact, any absolute truth is not given by the beyond or
“over there” but manipulated by ones who need the very absolute truth.
What is urgent to Nietzsche is to perspectize and reinterpret it for the
sake of debunking its absoluteness.
When it comes to Nietzsche’s concept of the eternal return, we need to
consider both “eternal” and “return”; they refer respectively to the
aspects of time and of space, though not exclusively. As seen above,
Nietzsche denounces Christian morality, for it promises the eternal life in
the other world. In the first place, for Nietzsche, the concept of the
“eternal life” itself is an oxymoron because life needs―and should need―
death in order to be life. Life is oriented toward death and vice versa to
make all the possibilities possible and all the impossibilities impossible in
earthly life. Priests also know that the eternal life is impossible in this

Order of law generality to discipline, domesticate, substantialize, and territorialize the
particular and thus makes it a body with organs, the body organ-ized
according to the order of laws and em-body-ing its generality. In contrast,
repetition is a “transgression,” which calls into question the laws of
generality and hence emancipates, dismantles, desubstantializes, and
deterritorializes a body, “the body without organs” opposed to the body
with organs, the organism engendered by the order of laws such as “the
judgment of God,” “the theological system,” or anything transcendent.52)
The transgression of repetition exposes how a body can be territorialized
by the generality of the particular and in turn deterritorialized through the
repetition of the singular.
In this context, Deleuze scrutini
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repetition is a “transgression,” which calls into question the laws of
generality and hence emancipates, dismantles, desubstantializes, and
deterritorializes a body, “the body without organs” opposed to the body
with organs, the organism engendered by the order of laws such as “the
judgment of God,” “the theological system,” or anything transcendent.52)
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The first being Nietzsche’s (and contemporary’s) idea that suffering is inevitable and trying to change that fact is merely a denial of life, and the second being historical views towards suffering and death.

So first, let’s discuss the concept of suffering and Nietzsche’s (and contemporary’s) attitude toward it. In Thus Spoke Zarathustra, Nietzsche argues that in the face of the absurdity, man is able to react with one of two attitudes. The first is succumbing to the utilitarianism of the state and the state’s desire to try to control the world which, according to some philosophers (as well as a post I wrote here) is a perfect way to create violence in a society[1]. The second however, is to become what Nietzsche calls the Ubermensch (or in Zarathustra, Last Man). When one ceases to try to run from death and suffering and instead learns to embrace it, one rises above the herd[2]. Additionally, Aphorism #284 in Human, All Too Human speaks to this as well when Nietzsche says:

Rendering oneself unarmed when one had been the best-armed, out of a height of feeling—that is the means to real peace … [r]ather perish than hate and fear, and twice rather perish than make oneself hated and feared…[3]

Additionally, in the writings of Philip Kain and Emil Cioran, the same sentiments of agony and suffering as natural parts of life are echoed[4][5]. These arise out of a lack of understanding of the world around us and the inevitable chaos that exists within it. When we try to understand the chaotic, or absurd, world, we are doomed to failure and thus ask “why this suffering?”. So for Nietzsche, the only legitimate option is to open your arms and embrace the pain and suffering, using it as a tool to make the self stronger[3]. Essentially, what Kanye West won a lawsuit off of[6].

Some people were embracing of death as a natural part of life (as per what Nietzsche would say) whereas others were afraid of it. The fear was exacerbated by two very important factors, the first was the belief in an afterlife and, depending on the religion/ethnic group, belief in ghosts scared people and caused a natural aversion to death. And second, at least in Europe, the creation of the church. The church was used as a tool to coerce and control people by playing with their fear of death and the ultimate fate of one’s “soul”. It is here that we see a dramatic turn. Because before the notion of “heaven” or “hell” arose, death was just a thing. But once incentives/dis-incentives were offered, people became scared and a culture of fear and gloominess surrounded death[7].

Additionally however, this period saw weird changes including the subsequent rise of secularism, particularly in art. With this rise, there was a new found respect for death as something that was beautiful (probably something Nietzsche would like *let’s ignore the aesthetic ideal*)[7].

And so what happened up until the widespread dissemination of modern medicine, was that there existed two worlds – the religious world wherein death was something that was feared and controlled by the church, and the secular world wherein death was something that was, to some extent, idolized. In fact, it’s even said that “[b]y the end of this period death remained ‘familiar and tamed'”[7].

But all that changed…

Modernity:

With modernity not only did we see the rise of liberalism, the United States, and globalization; but we saw the rise and widespread dissemination of life saving medicines. What’s more, life expectancy went up and infant mortality went down. These two factors led to a delay in death and thus a less personal experience with it. Now this is where most of our attention should lie because it are these views that stick with us today.

Not only was life expectancy increased and infant decreased, but medicine served to increase the life expectancy for terminally ill patients in an attempt to “tame” death. This was furthered by the creation of hospitals and a public health system. The creation of hospitals and public health system did wonders to depersonalize death because the dead and dying were no longer readily visible. Instead of having one’s family member dying in their house, they would be dying in a hospital. This served to make death less personal and thus help to extend the church’s creation of a fear of death as well as support the human fear of the unknown[7].

This sense of fear was further heightened during the Cold War with propaganda and talk of “human extinction” and so called “nuclear anxiety“[7].

Thus, coming out of the 20th century, humanity had a collective fear of death due to increases in medicine, increases in life expectancy/decreases in infant mortality, and a collective fear of extinction via. nuclear war[10].

It demands only that we reflect and then decide, clearly, whether humanity's lot must be made still more miserable in order to achieve far-off and shadowy ends, whether we should accept a world bristling with arms where brother kills brother; or whether, on the contrary, we should avoid bloodshed and misery as much as possible so that we give a chance for survival to later generations better equipped than we are. For my part, I am fairly sure that I have made the choice. And, having chosen, I think that I must speak out, that I must state that I will never again be one of those, whoever they be, who compromise with murder, and that I must take the consequences of such a decision. The thing is done, and that is as far as I can go at present.... However, I want to make clear the spirit in which this article is written. We are asked to love or to hate such and such a country and such and such a people. But some of us feel too strongly our common humanity to make such a choice. 
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And perhaps the great day will come when a people, distinguished by wars and victories and by the highest development of a military order and intelligence, and accustomed to make the heaviest sacrifices for these things, will exclaim of its own free will, 'We break the sword,' and will smash its entire military establishment down to its lowest foundations.  Rendering oneself unarmed when one had been the best-armed, out of a height of feeling--that it is the means to real peace, which must always rest upon a peace of mind; whereas the so-called armed peace, as it now exists in all countries, is the absence of peace of mind.  One trusts neither oneself nor one's neighbor and, half from hatred, half from fear, does not lay down arms.  Rather perish than hate and fear, and twice rather perish than make oneself hated and feared--this must someday become the highest maxim for every single commonwealth too.

When not everyone can be saved, egalitarianism requires lotteries or other procedures to fairly allocate resources. In contrast, according to utilitarianism, the right course of action is that action which maximises utility, or the good produced.

The opposite of egalitarianism is elitism, which is the belief that certain people have a right to have their opinions heard more than others.

That fact does not allow for a consistent quantifying process. In addition, all ethical systems stemming from consequentialism (the belief that actions are judged on the basis of their consequences) are limited by the ability to guess at the future consequences of present actions.

Translated into the practical debates of daily life, the utilitarian principle asserts that "you should do something for me if it will hurt you less than it will help me," whereas the egalitarian principle asserts that "you should do something for me if you are better off than I am (or if you have gained more f

The strongest objection to Utilitarianism is that it ignores the rights of the individual. When making moral decisions, the majority? s happiness often deprives individuals of their rights.

The various areas of concern for establishing an egalitarian society are communism, legal egalitarianism, gender equality, political equality, racial equality, etc. every person residing within the society must be treated equally, should be provided with equal opportunities, rights, freedom, justice, and so on.

Utilitarianism, the objection goes, demands that we ought always to do what will maximize utility, and this is contrary to common sense morality and to our considered moral judgments.

Pleasure, or happiness, is the only thing that has intrinsic value. Actions are right if they promote happiness, and wrong if they promote unhappiness. Everyone's happiness counts equally.

The rights objection charges utilitarianism with being overly permissive. To maximize the sum total of well-being, utilitarianism might be thought to allow infringing upon others' rights or violating other apparent moral constraints

Economic egalitarianism, which argues that all should have access to wealth, is the basis for both Marxism and socialism. Legal egalitarianism says that everyone must follow the same laws, with no special legal protections for one over another.

Lack of Leadership

Without careful planning, an egalitarianism company risks problems that arise from a lack of leadership. With no authority figures to take control of situations, problems can grow unless individual workers take the initiative to fix them themselves. In a traditional company, good managers can get the most out of employees whose skills are lacking, but an egalitarianism company needs every worker to bear personal responsibility and take initiative. An egalitarianism company may also have trouble recruiting skilled candidates for central positions if those candidates have opportunities for jobs with more authority and perks elsewhere.


Social Issues

An egalitarianism company also can face problems as its workers attempt to adapt to an egalitarian structure, especially if they come from backgrounds in traditional, hierarchical companies. This can be true for those who held high-level managerial positions and those who worked in entry-level positions alike. Workers who don't feel comfortable in their positions are less likely to engage constructively with colleagues. For this reason, egalitarianism companies are more common in European countries such as Norway and Sweden where social structures incorporate egalitarianism more fully and prepare workers for egalitarianism at work.


The presumption of equality provides an elegant procedure for constructing a theory of distributive justice (Gosepath 2004). One has only to analyze what can justify unequal treatment or unequal distribution in different spheres. To put it briefly, the following postulates of equality are at present generally considered morally required.

Strict equality is called for in the legal sphere of civil freedoms, since – putting aside limitation on freedom as punishment – there is no justification for any exceptions. As follows from the principle of formal equality, all citizens must have equal general rights and duties, which are grounded in general laws that apply to all. This is the postulate of legal equality. In addition, the postulate of equal freedom is equally valid: every person should have the same freedom to structure his or her life, and this in the most far-reaching manner possible in a peaceful and appropriate social order.

In the political sphere, the possibilities for political participation should be equally distributed. All citizens have the same claim to participation in forming public opinion, and in the distribution, control, and exercise of political power. This is the postulate – requiring equal opportunity – of equal political power sharing. To ensure equal opportunity, social institutions have to be designed in such a way that persons who are disadvantaged, e.g. have a stutter or a low income, have an equal chance to make their views known and to participate fully in the democratic process.

In the social sphere, equally gifted and motivated citizens must have approximately the same chances to obtain offices and positions, independent of their economic or social class and native endowments. This is the postulate of fair equality of social opportunity. Any unequal outcome must nevertheless result from equality of opportunity, i.e., qualifications alone should be the determining factor, not social background or influences of milieu.

The equality required in the economic sphere is complex, taking account of several positions that – each according to the presumption of equality – justify a turn away from equality. A salient problem here is what constitutes justified exceptions to equal distribution of goods, the main subfield in the debate over adequate conceptions of distributive equality and its currency. The following factors are usually considered eligible for justified unequal treatment: (a) need or differing natural disadvantages (e.g. disabilities); (b) existing rights or claims (e.g. private property); (c) differences in the performance of special services (e.g. desert, efforts, or sacrifices); (d) efficiency; and (e) compensation for direct and indirect or structural discrimination (e.g. affirmative action).

These factors play an essential, albeit varied, role in the following alternative egalitarian theories of distributive justice. These offer different accounts of what should be equalized in the economic sphere. Most can be understood as applications of the presumption of equality (whether they explicitly acknowledge it or not); only a few (like strict equality, libertarianism, and sufficiency) are alternatives to the presumption.

rightly object to their discrimination, marginalization, and domination, and an appeal to equality of status thus seems a solution. However, as feminists and multiculturalists have pointed out, equality, as usually understood and practiced, is constituted in part by a denial and ranking of differences; as a result it seems less useful as an antidote to relations of domination. “Equality” can often mean the assimilation to a pre-existing and problematic ‘male’ or ‘white’ or ‘middle class’ norm. In short, domination and a fortiori inequality often arises out of an inability to appreciate and nurture differences, not out of a failure to see everyone as the same. To recognize these differences should however not lead to an essentialism grounded in sexual or cultural characteristics. There is a crucial debate between those who insist that sexual, racial, and ethnic differences should become irrelevant, on the one hand, and those believing that such differences, even though culturally relevant, should not furnish a basis for inequality: that one should rather find mechanisms for securing equality, despite valued differences. Neither of these strategies involves rejecting equality. The dispute is about how equality is to be attained (McKinnon 1989, Taylor 1992).

Proposing a connection between equality and pluralism, Michael Walzer’s theory (1983) aims at what he calls “complex equality”. According to Walzer, relevant reasons can only speak in favor of distributing specific types of goods in specific spheres, not in several or all spheres. Against a theory of simple equality promoting equal distribution of dominant goods, which underestimates the complexity of the criteria at work in each given sphere, the dominance of particular goods needs to be ended. For instance, purchasing power in the political sphere through means derived from the economic sphere (i.e., money) must be prevented. Walzer’s theory of complex equality is not actually aimed at equality per se, but at the separation of spheres of justice; the theory’s designation is misleading. Any theory of equality should, however, as per Walzer, avoid monistic conceptions and recognize instead the complexity of life and the plurality of criteria for justice.

The preceding considerations yield the following desideratum: instead of simple equality, a more complex equality needs to be conceptualized. That concept should resolve the problems discussed above through a distinction of various classes of goods, a separation of spheres, and a differentiation of relevant criteria.
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This article is concerned with social and political equality. In its prescriptive usage, ‘equality’ is a highly contested concept. Its normally positive connotation gives it a rhetorical power suitable for use in political slogans (Westen 1990). At least since the French Revolution, equality has served as one of the leading ideals of the body politic; in this respect, it is at present probably the most controversial of the great social ideals. There is controversy concerning the precise notion of equality, the relation of justice and equality (the principles of equality), the material requirements and measure of the ideal of equality (equality of what?), the extension of equality (equality among whom?), and its status within a comprehensive (liberal) theory of justice (the value of equality). This article will discuss each of these issues in turn.
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1. Defining the Concept

‘Equality’ is a contested concept: “People who praise it or disparage it disagree about what they are praising or disparaging” (Dworkin 2000, p. 2). Our first task is therefore to provide a clear definition of equality in the face of widespread misconceptions about its meaning as a political idea. The terms ‘equality’ (Greek: isotes; Latin: aequitas, aequalitas; French: égalité; German Gleichheit), ‘equal’, and ‘equally’ signify a qualitative relationship. ‘Equality’ (or ‘equal’) signifies correspondence between a group of different objects, persons, processes or circumstances that have the same qualities in at least one respect, but not all respects, i.e., regarding one specific feature, with differences in other features. ‘Equality’ must then be distinguished from ‘identity’, which refers to one and the same object corresponding to itself in all its features. For the same reason, it needs to be distinguished from ‘similarity’ – the concept of merely approximate correspondence (Dann 1975, p. 997; Menne 1962, p. 44 ff.; Westen 1990, pp. 39, 120). Thus, to say that men are equal, for example, is not to say that they are identical. Equality implies similarity rather than ‘sameness’.

Judgements of equality presume a difference between the things compared. According to this definition, the notion of ‘complete’ or ‘absolute’ equality may be seen as problematic because it would violate the presumption of a difference. Two non-identical objects are never completely equal; they are different at least in their spatiotemporal location. If things do not differ they should not be called ‘equal’, but rather, more precisely, ‘identical’, such as the morning and the evening star. Here usage might vary. Some authors do consider absolute qualitative equality admissible as a borderline concept (Tugendhat & Wolf 1983, p. 170).

‘Equality’ can be used in the very same sense both to describe and prescribe, as with ‘thin’: “you are thin” and “you are too thin”. The approach taken to defining the standard of comparison for both descriptive and prescriptive assertions of equality is very important (Oppenheim 1970). In the descriptive case, the common standard is itself descriptive, for example when two people are said to have the same weight. In the prescriptive use, the standard prescribes a norm or rule, for example when it is said people ought to be equal before the law. The standards grounding prescriptive assertions of equality contain at least two components. On the one hand, there is a descriptive component, since the assertions need to contain descriptive criteria, in order to identify those people to which the rule or norm applies. The question of this identification – who belongs to which category? – may itself be normative, as when we ask to whom the U.S. laws apply. On the other hand, the comparative standards contain something normative – a moral or legal rule, such as the U.S. laws – specifying how those falling under the norm are to be treated. Such a rule constitutes the prescriptive component (Westen 1990, chap. 3). Sociological and economic analyses of (in-)equality mainly pose the questions of how inequalities can be determined and measured and what their causes and effects are. In contrast, social and political philosophy is in general concerned mainly with the following questions: what kind of equality, if any, should obtain, and with respect to whom and when? Such is the case in this article as well.

‘Equality’ and ‘equal’ are incomplete predicates that necessarily generate one question: equal in what respect? (Rae 1980,p. 132 f.) Equality essentially consists of a tripartite relation between two (or several) objects or persons and one (or several) qualities. Two objects A and B are equal in a certain respect if, in that respect, they fall under the same general term. ‘Equality’ denotes the relation between the objects compared. Every comparison presumes a tertium comparationis, a concrete attribute defining the respect in which the equality applies – equality thus referring to a common sharing of this comparison-determining attribute. This relevant comparative standard represents a ‘variable’ (or ‘index’) of the concept of equality that needs to be specified in each particular case (Westen 1990, p. 10); differing conceptions of equality here emerge from one or another descriptive or normative moral standard. There is another source of diversity as well: As Temkin (1986, 1993, 2009) argues, various different standards might be used to measure inequality, with the respect in which people are compared remaining constant. The difference between a general concept and different specific conceptions (Rawls 1971, p. 21 f.) of equality may explain why some people claim ‘equality’ has no unified meaning – or is even devoid of meaning. (Rae 1981, p. 127 f., 132 f.)

For this reason, it helps to think of the idea of equality or inequality, in the context of social justice, not as a single principle, but as a complex group of principles forming the basic core of today’s egalitarianism. Different principles yield different answers. Both equality and inequality are complex and multifaceted concepts (Temkin 1993, chap. 2). In any real historical context, it is clear that no single notion of equality can sweep the field (Rae 1981, p. 132). Many egalitarians concede that much of our discussion of the concept is vague, but they believe there is also a common underlying strain of important moral concerns implicit in it (Williams 1973). Above all, it serves to remind us of our common humanity, despite various differences (cf. 2.3. below). In this sense, egalitarianism is often thought of as a single, coherent normative doctrine that embraces a variety of principles. Following the introduction of different principles and theories of equality, the discussion will return in the last section to the question how best to define egalitarianism and its core value.

2. Principles of Equality and Justice

Equality in its prescriptive usage is closely linked to morality and justice, and distributive justice in particular. Since antiquity equality has been considered a constitutive feature of justice. (On the history of the concept, cf. Albernethy 1959, Benn 1967, Brown 1988, Dann 1975, Thomson 1949.) People and movements throughout history have used the language of justice to contest inequalities. But what kind of role does equality play in a theory of justice? Philosophers have sought to clarify this by defending a variety of principles and conceptions of equality. This section introduces four such principles, ranging from the highly general and uncontroversial to the more specific and controversial. The next section reviews various conceptions of the ‘currency’ of equality. Different interpretations of the role of equality in a theory of justice emerge according to which of the four principles and metrics have been adopted. The first three principles of equality hold generally and primarily for all actions upon others and affecting others, and for their resulting circumstances. From the fourth principle onward, i.e., starting with the presumption of equality, the focus will be mainly on distributive justice and the evaluation of distribution.

2.1 Formal Equality

When two persons have equal status in at least one normatively relevant respect, they must be treated equally with regard in this respect. This is the generally accepted formal equality principle that Aristotle articulated in reference to Plato: “treat like cases as like” (Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, V.3. 1131a10–b15; Politics, III.9.1280 a8–15, III. 12. 1282b18–23). The crucial question is which respects are normatively relevant and which are not. Some authors see this formal principle of equality as a specific application of a rule of rationality: it is irrational, because inconsistent, to treat equal cases unequally without sufficient reasons (Berlin 1955–56). But others claim that what is at stake here is a moral principle of justice, one reflecting the impartial and universalizable nature of moral judgments. On this view, the postulate of formal equality demands more than consistency with one’s subjective preferences: the equal or unequal treatment in question must be justifiable to the relevantly affected parties, and this on the sole basis of a situation’s objective features.

2.2 Proportional Equality

According to Aristotle, there are two kinds of equality, numerical and proportional (Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1130b–1132b; cf. Plato, Laws, VI.757b–c). A way of treating others, or a distribution arising from it, is equal numerically when it treats all persons as indistinguishable, thus treating them identically or granting them the same quantity of a good per capita. That is not always just. In contrast, a way of treating others or a distribution is proportional or relatively equal when it treats all relevant persons in relation to their due. Just numerical equality is a special case of proportional equality. Numerical equality is only just under special circumstances, namely when persons are equal in the relevant respects so that the relevant proportions are equal. Proportional equality further specifies formal equality; it is the more precise and comprehensive formulation of formal equality. It indicates what produces an adequate equality.
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When factors speak for unequal treatment or distribution, because the persons are unequal in relevant respects, the treatment or distribution proportional to these factors is just. Unequal claims to treatment or distribution must be considered proportionally: that is the prerequisite for persons being considered equally.

This principle can also be incorporated into hierarchical, inegalitarian theories. It indicates that equal output is demanded with equal input. Aristocrats, perfectionists, and meritocrats all believe that persons should be assessed according to their differing deserts, understood in the broad sense of fulfillment of some relevant criterion. Reward and punishment, benefits and burdens, should be proportional to such deserts. Since this definition leaves open who is due what, there can be great inequality when it comes to presumed fundamental (natural) rights, deserts, and worth -– this is apparent in both Plato and Aristotle.

Aristotle’s idea of justice as proportional equality contains a fundamental insight. The idea offers a framework for a rational argument between egalitarian and non-egalitarian ideas of justice, its focal point being the question of the basis for an adequate equality (Hinsch 2003). Both sides accept justice as proportional equality. Aristotle’s analysis makes clear that the argument involves those features that decide whether two persons are to be considered equal or unequal in a distributive context.

On the formal level of pure conceptual explication, justice and equality are linked through these formal and proportional principles. Justice cannot be explained without these equality principles, which themselves only receive their normative significance in their role as principles of justice.

Formal and proportional equality is simply a conceptual schema. It needs to be made precise – i.e., its open variables need to be filled out. The formal postulate remains empty as long as it is unclear when, or through what features, two or more persons or cases should be considered equal. All debates over the proper conception of justice – over who is due what – can be understood as controversies over the question of which cases are equal and which unequal (Aristotle, Politics, 1282b 22). For this reason, equality theorists are correct in stressing that the claim that persons are owed equality becomes informative only when one is told what kind of equality they are owed (Nagel 1979; Rae 1981; Sen 1992, p. 13). Every normative theory implies a certain notion of equality. In order to outline their position, egalitarians must thus take account of a specific (egalitarian) conception of equality. To do so, they need to identify substantive principles of equality, which are discussed below.

2.3 Moral Equality

Until the eighteenth century, it was assumed that human beings are unequal by nature. This postulate collapsed with the advent of the idea of natural right, which assumed a natural order in which all human beings were equal. Against Plato and Aristotle, the classical formula for justice according to which an action is just when it offers each individual his or her due took on a substantively egalitarian meaning in the course of time: everyone deserved the same dignity and respect. This is now the widely held conception of substantive, universal, moral equality. It developed among the Stoics, who emphasized the natural equality of all rational beings, and in early New Testament Christianity, which envisioned that all humans were equal before God, although this principle was not always adhered to in the later history of the church. This important idea was also taken up both in the Talmud and in Islam, where it was grounded in both Greek and Hebraic elements. In the modern period, starting in the seventeenth century, the dominant idea was of natural equality in the tradition of natural law and social contract theory. Hobbes (1651) postulated that in their natural condition, individuals possess equal rights, because over time they have the same capacity to do each other harm. Locke (1690) argued that all human beings have the same natural right to both (self-)ownership and freedom. Rousseau (1755) declared social inequality to be the result of a decline from the natural equality that characterized our harmonious state of nature, a decline catalyzed by the human urge for perfection, property and possessions (Dahrendorf 1962). For Rousseau (1755, 1762), the resulting inequality and rule of violence can only be overcome by binding individual subjectivity to a common civil existence and popular sovereignty. In Kant’s moral philosophy (1785), the categorical imperative formulates the equality postulate of universal human worth. His transcendental and philosophical reflections on autonomy and self-legislation lead to a recognition of the same freedom for all rational beings as the sole principle of human rights (Kant 1797, p. 230). Such Enlightenment ideas stimulated the great modern social movements and revolutions, and were taken up in modern constitutions and declarations of human rights. During the French Revolution, equality, along with freedom and fraternity, became a basis of the Déclaration des droits de l’homme et du citoyen of 1789.

The principle that holds that human beings, despite their differences, are to be regarded as one another’s equals, is often also called ‘human equality’ or ‘basic equality’ or ‘equal worth’ or ‘human dignity’ (William 1962, Vlastos 1962, Kateb 2014, Waldron 2017, Rosen 2018). Whether these terms are synonyms is a matter of interpretation, but “they cluster together to form a powerful body of principle” (Waldron 2017, p. 3).

This fundamental idea of equal respect for all persons and of the equal worth or equal dignity of all human beings (Vlastos 1962) is widely accepted (Carter 2011, but see also Steinhoff 2015). In a period in which there is not agreement across the members of a complex society to any one metaphysical, religious, or traditional view (Habermas 1983, p. 53, 1992, pp. 39–44), it appears impossible to peacefully reach a general agreement on common political aims without accepting that persons must be treated as equals. As a result, moral equality constitutes the ‘egalitarian plateau’ for all contemporary political theories (Kymlicka 1990, p. 5).

Fundamental equality means that persons are alike in important relevant and specified respects alone, and not that they are all generally the same or can be treated in the same way (Nagel 1991). In a now commonly posed distinction, stemming from Dworkin (1977, p. 227), moral equality can be understood as prescribing treatment of persons as equals, i.e., with equal concern and respect, and not the often implausible principle of providing all persons with equal treatment. Recognizing that human beings are all equally individual does not mean treating them uniformly in any respects other than those in which they clearly have a moral claim to be treated alike.

Disputes arise, of course, concerning what these claims amount to and how they should be resolved. Philosophical debates are concerned with the kind of equal treatment normatively required when we mutually consider ourselves persons with equal dignity. The principle of moral equality is too abstract and needs to be made concrete if we are to arrive at a clear moral standard. Nevertheless, no conception of just equality can be deduced from the notion of moral equality. Rather, we find competing philosophical conceptions of equal treatment serving as interpretations of moral equality. These need to be assessed according to their degree of fidelity to the deeper ideal of moral equality (Kymlicka 1990, p. 44).

2.4 Presumption of Equality

Many conceptions of equality operate along procedural lines involving a presumption of equality. More materially concrete, ethical approaches, as described in the next section below, are concerned with distributive criteria – the presumption of equality, in contrast, is a formal, procedural principle of construction located on a higher formal and argumentative level. What is at stake here is the question of the principle with which a material conception of justice should be constructed, particularly once the approaches described above prove inadequate. The presumption of equality is a prima facie principle of equal distribution for all goods politically suited for the process of public distribution. In the domain of political justice, all members of a given community, taken together as a collective body, have to decide centrally on the fair distribution of social goods, as well as on the distribution’s fair realization. Any claim to a particular distribution, including any existing distributive scheme, has to be impartially justified, i.e., no ownership should be recognized without justification. Applied to this political domain, the presumption of equality requires that everyone should get an equal share in the distribution unless certain types of differences are relevant and justify, through universally acceptable reasons, unequal shares. (With different terms and arguments, this principle is conceived as a presumption by Benn & Peters (1959, 111) and by Bedau (1967, 19); as a relevant reasons approach by Williams (1973); as a conception of symmetry by Tugendhat (1993, 374; 1997, chap. 3); as default option by Hinsch (2002, chap. 5); for criticism of the presumption of equality, cf. Westen (1990, chap. 10).) This presumption results in a principle of prima facie equal distribution for all distributable goods. A strict principle of equal distribution is not required, but it is morally necessary to justify impartially any unequal distribution. The burden of proof lies on the side of those who favor any form of unequal distribution. (For a justification of the presumption in favor of equality s. Gosepath 2004, II.8.; Gosepath 2015.)

The presumption of equality provides an elegant procedure for constructing a theory of distributive justice (Gosepath 2004). One has only to analyze what can justify unequal treatment or unequal distribution in different spheres. To put it briefly, the following postulates of equality are at present generally considered morally required.

Strict equality is called for in the legal sphere of civil freedoms, since – putting aside limitation on freedom as punishment – there is no justification for any exceptions. As follows from the principle of formal equality, all citizens must have equal general rights and duties, which are grounded in general laws that apply to all. This is the postulate of legal equality. In addition, the postulate of equal freedom is equally valid: every person should have the same freedom to structure his or her life, and this in the most far-reaching manner possible in a peaceful and appropriate social order.

In the political sphere, the possibilities for political participation should be equally distributed. All citizens have the same claim to participation in forming public opinion, and in the distribution, control, and exercise of political power. This is the postulate – requiring equal opportunity – of equal political power sharing. To ensure equal opportunity, social institutions have to be designed in such a way that persons who are disadvantaged, e.g. have a stutter or a low income, have an equal chance to make their views known and to participate fully in the democratic process.

In the social sphere, equally gifted and motivated citizens must have approximately the same chances to obtain offices and positions, independent of their economic or social class and native endowments. This is the postulate of fair equality of social opportunity. Any unequal outcome must nevertheless result from equality of opportunity, i.e., qualifications alone should be the determining factor, not social background or influences of milieu.

The equality required in the economic sphere is complex, taking account of several positions that – each according to the presumption of equality – justify a turn away from equality. A salient problem here is what constitutes justified exceptions to equal distribution of goods, the main subfield in the debate over adequate conceptions of distributive equality and its currency. The following factors are usually considered eligible for justified unequal treatment: (a) need or differing natural disadvantages (e.g. disabilities); (b) existing rights or claims (e.g. private property); (c) differences in the performance of special services (e.g. desert, efforts, or sacrifices); (d) efficiency; and (e) compensation for direct and indirect or structural discrimination (e.g. affirmative action).

These factors play an essential, albeit varied, role in the following alternative egalitarian theories of distributive justice. These offer different accounts of what should be equalized in the economic sphere. Most can be understood as applications of the presumption of equality (whether they explicitly acknowledge it or not); only a few (like strict equality, libertarianism, and sufficiency) are alternatives to the presumption.

3. Conceptions of Distributive Equality: Equality of What?

Every effort to interpret the concept of equality and to apply the principles of equality mentioned above demands a precise measure of the parameters of equality. We need to know the dimensions within which the striving for equality is morally relevant. What follows is a brief review of the seven most prominent conceptions of distributive equality, each offering a different answer to one question: in the field of distributive justice, what should be equalized, or what should be the parameter or “currency” of equality?

3.1 Simple Equality and Objections to Equality in General

Simple equality, meaning everyone being furnished with the same material level of goods and services, represents a strict position as far as distributive justice is concerned. It is generally rejected as untenable.

Hence, with the possible exception of Babeuf (1796) and Shaw (1928), no prominent author or movement has demanded strict equality. Since egalitarianism has come to be widely associated with the demand for economic equality, and this in turn with communistic or socialistic ideas, it is important to stress that neither communism nor socialism – despite their protest against poverty and exploitation and their demand for social security for all citizens – calls for absolute economic equality. The orthodox Marxist view of economic equality was expounded in the Critique of the Gotha Program (1875). Marx here rejects the idea of legal equality, on three grounds. First, he indicates, equality draws on a limited number of morally relevant perspectives and neglects others, thus having unequal effects. In Marx’s view, the economic structure is the most fundamental basis for the historical development of society, and is thus the point of reference for explaining its features. Second, theories of justice have concentrated excessively on distribution instead of the basic questions of production. Third, a future communist society needs no law and no justice, since social conflicts will have vanished.

As an idea, simple equality fails because of problems that are raised in regards to equality in general. It is useful to review these problems, as they require resolution in any plausible approach to equality.

(i) We need adequate indices for the measurement of the equality of the goods to be distributed. Through what concepts should equality and inequality be understood? It is thus clear that equality of material goods can lead to unequal satisfaction. Money constitutes a typical, though inadequate, index; at the very least, equal opportunity has to be conceived in other terms.

(ii) The time span needs to be indicated for realizing the desired model of equal distribution (McKerlie 1989, Sikora 1989). Should we seek to equalize the goods in question over complete individual lifetimes, or should we seek to ensure that various life segments are as equally provisioned as possible?

(iii) Equality distorts incentives promoting achievement in the economic field, and the administrative costs of redistribution produce wasteful inefficiencies (Okun 1975). Equality and efficiency need to be balanced. Often, Pareto-optimality is demanded in this respect, usually by economists. A social condition is Pareto-optimal or Pareto-efficient when it is not possible to shift to another condition judged better by at least one person and worse by none (Sen 1970, chap. 2, 2*). A widely discussed alternative to the Pareto principle is the Kaldor-Hicks welfare criterion. This stipulates that a rise in social welfare is always present when the benefits accruing through the distribution of value in a society exceed the corresponding costs. A change thus becomes desirable when the winners in such a change could compensate the losers for their losses, and still retain a substantial profit. In contrast to the Pareto-criterion, the Kaldor-Hicks criterion contains a compensation rule (Kaldor 1939). For purposes of economic analysis, such theoretical models of optimal efficiency make a great deal of sense. However, the analysis is always made relative to a starting situation that can itself be unjust and unequal. A society can thus be (close to) Pareto-optimality – i.e., no one can increase his or her material goods or freedoms without diminishing those of someone else – while also displaying enormous inequalities in the distribution of the same goods and freedoms. For this reason, egalitarians claim that it may be necessary to reduce Pareto-optimality for the sake of justice, if there is no more egalitarian distribution that is also Pareto-optimal. In the eyes of their critics, equality of whatever kind should not lead to some people having to make do with less, when this equalizing down does not benefit any of those who are in a worse position.

(iv) Moral objections: A strict and mechanical equal distribution between all individuals does not sufficiently take into account the differences among individuals and their situations. In essence, since individuals desire different things, why should everyone receive the same goods? Intuitively, for example, we can recognize that a sick person has other claims than a healthy person, and furnishing each with the same goods would be mistaken. With simple equality, personal freedoms are unacceptably limited and distinctive individual qualities insufficiently acknowledged; in this way they are in fact unequally regarded. Furthermore, persons not only have a moral right to their own needs being considered, but a right and a duty to take responsibility for their own decisions and the resulting consequences.

Working against the identification of distributive justice with simple equality, a basic postulate of many present-day egalitarians is as follows: human beings are themselves responsible for certain inequalities resulting from their free decisions; aside from minimum aid in emergencies, they deserve no recompense for such inequalities (but cf. relational egalatarians, discussed in Section 4). On the other hand, they are due compensation for inequalities that are not the result of self-chosen options. For egalitarians, the world is morally better when equality of life conditions prevail. This is an amorphous ideal demanding further clarification. Why is such equality an ideal, and what precise currency of equality does it involve?

By the same token, most egalitarians do not advocate an equality of outcome, but different kinds of equality of opportunity, due to their emphasis on a pair of morally central points: that individuals are responsible for their decisions, and that the only things to be considered objects of equality are those which serve the real interests of individuals. The opportunities to be equalized between people can be opportunities for well-being (i.e. objective welfare), or for preference satisfaction (i.e., subjective welfare), or for resources. It is not equality of objective or subjective well-being or resources themselves that should be equalized, but an equal opportunity to gain the well-being or resources one aspires to. Such equality depends on their being a realm of options for each individual equal to the options enjoyed by all other persons, in the sense of the same prospects for fulfillment of preferences or the possession of resources. The opportunity must consist of possibilities one can really take advantage of. Equal opportunity prevails when human beings effectively enjoy equal realms of possibility.

(v) Simple equality is very often associated with equality of results (although these are two distinct concepts). However, to strive only for equality of results is problematic. To illustrate the point, let us briefly limit the discussion to a single action and the event or state of affairs resulting from it. Arguably, actions should not be judged solely by the moral quality of their results, as important as this may be. One must also consider the way in which the events or circumstances to be evaluated have come about. Generally speaking, a moral judgement requires not only the assessment of the results of the action in question (the consequentialist aspect) but, first and foremost, the assessment of the intention of the actor (the deontological aspect). The source and its moral quality influence the moral judgement of the results (Pogge 1999, sect. V). For example, if you strike me, your blow will hurt me; the pain I feel may be considered bad in itself, but the moral status of your blow will also depend on whether you were (morally) allowed such a gesture (perhaps through parental status, although that is controversial) or even obliged to execute it (e.g. as a police officer preventing me from doing harm to others), or whether it was in fact prohibited but not prevented. What is true of individual actions (or their omission) has to be true mutatis mutandis of social institutions and circumstances like distributions resulting from collective social actions (or their omission). Social institutions should therefore be assessed not only on the basis of information about how they affect individual quality of life. A society in which people starve on the streets is certainly marked by inequality; nevertheless, its moral quality, i.e., whether the society is just or unjust with regard to this problem, also depends on the suffering’s causes. Does the society allow starvation as an unintended but tolerable side effect of what its members see as a just distributive scheme? Indeed, does it even defend the suffering as a necessary means, as with forms of Social Darwinism? Or has the society taken measures against starvation which have turned out to be insufficient? In the latter case, whether the society has taken such steps for reasons of political morality or efficiency again makes a moral difference. Hence even for egalitarians, equality of results is too narrow and one-sided a focus.

(vi) Finally, there is a danger of (strict) equality leading to uniformity, rather than to a respect for pluralism and democracy (Cohen 1989; Arneson 1993). In the contemporary debate, this complaint has been mainly articulated in feminist and multiculturalist theory. A central tenet of feminist theory is that gender has been and remains a historically variable and internally differentiated relation of domination. The same holds for so-called racial and ethnic differences, which are often still conceived of as marking different values. The different groups involved here rightly object to their discrimination, marginalization, and domination, and an appeal to equality of status thus seems a solution. However, as feminists and multiculturalists have pointed out, equality, as usually understood and practiced, is constituted in part by a denial and ranking of differences; as a result it seems less useful as an antidote to relations of domination. “Equality” can often mean the assimilation to a pre-existing and problematic ‘male’ or ‘white’ or ‘middle class’ norm. In short, domination and a fortiori inequality often arises out of an inability to appreciate and nurture differences, not out of a failure to see everyone as the same. To recognize these differences should however not lead to an essentialism grounded in sexual or cultural characteristics. There is a crucial debate between those who insist that sexual, racial, and ethnic differences should become irrelevant, on the one hand, and those believing that such differences, even though culturally relevant, should not furnish a basis for inequality: that one should rather find mechanisms for securing equality, despite valued differences. Neither of these strategies involves rejecting equality. The dispute is about how equality is to be attained (McKinnon 1989, Taylor 1992).

Proposing a connection between equality and pluralism, Michael Walzer’s theory (1983) aims at what he calls “complex equality”. According to Walzer, relevant reasons can only speak in favor of distributing specific types of goods in specific spheres, not in several or all spheres. Against a theory of simple equality promoting equal distribution of dominant goods, which underestimates the complexity of the criteria at work in each given sphere, the dominance of particular goods needs to be ended. For instance, purchasing power in the political sphere through means derived from the economic sphere (i.e., money) must be prevented. Walzer’s theory of complex equality is not actually aimed at equality per se, but at the separation of spheres of justice; the theory’s designation is misleading. Any theory of equality should, however, as per Walzer, avoid monistic conceptions and recognize instead the complexity of life and the plurality of criteria for justice.

The preceding considerations yield the following desideratum: instead of simple equality, a more complex equality needs to be conceptualized. That concept should resolve the problems discussed above through a distinction of various classes of goods, a separation of spheres, and a differentiation of relevant criteria.

3.2 Libertarianism

Libertarianism and economic liberalism represent minimalist positions in relation to distributive justice. Citing Locke, they both postulate an original right to freedom and property, thus arguing against redistribution and social rights and for the free market (Nozick 1974; Hayek 1960). They assert an opposition between equality and freedom: the individual (natural) right to freedom can be limited only for the sake of foreign and domestic peace. For this reason, libertarians consider maintaining public order the state’s only legitimate duty. They assert a natural right to self-ownership (the philosophical term for “ownership of oneself” – i.e., one’s will, body, work, etc.) that entitles everybody to hitherto unowned bits of the external world by means of mixing their labor with it. All individuals can thus claim property if “enough and as good” is left over for others (Locke’s proviso). Correspondingly, they defend market freedoms and oppose the use of redistributive taxation schemes for the sake of egalitarian social justice. A principal objection to libertarian theory is that its interpretation of the Lockean proviso – nobody’s situation should be worsened through an initial acquisition of property – leads to an excessively weak requirement and is thus unacceptable (Kymlicka 1990, pp.108–117). However, with a broader and more adequate interpretation of what it means for one a situation to be worse than another, it is much more difficult to justify private appropriation and, a fortiori, all further ownership rights. If the proviso recognizes the full range of interests and alternatives that self-owners have, then it will not generate unrestricted rights over unequal amounts of resources. Another objection is that precisely if one’s own free accomplishment is what is meant to count, as the libertarians argue, success should not depend strictly on luck, extraordinary natural gifts, inherited property, and status. In other words, equal opportunity also needs to at least be present as a counterbalance, ensuring that the fate of human beings is determined by their decisions and not by unavoidable social circumstances. Equal opportunity thus seems to be the frequently vague minimal formula at work in every egalitarian conception of distributive justice. Many egalitarians, however, wish for more – namely, an equality of (at least basic) life conditions.

In any event, with a shift away from a strictly negative idea of freedom, economic liberalism can indeed itself point the way to more social and economic equality. For with such a shift, what is at stake is not only assuring an equal right to self-defense, but also furnishing everyone more or less the same chance to actually make use of the right to freedom (e.g. Van Parijs 1995, Steiner 1994, Otsuka 2005). In other words, certain basic goods need to be furnished to assure the equitable or “fair value of the basic liberties” (Rawls 1993, pp. 356–63).

3.3 Utilitarianism

It is possible to interpret utilitarianism as concretizing moral equality – and this in a way meant to offer the same consideration to the interests of all human beings (Kymlicka 1990, pp. 31f., Hare 1981, p. 26, Sen 1992, pp. 13f.). From the utilitarian perspective, since everyone counts as one and no one as more than one (Bentham), the interests of all should be treated equally without consideration of contents of interest or an individual’s material situation. For utilitarianism, this means that all enlightened personal interests have to be fairly aggregated. The morally proper action is the one that maximizes utility (Hare 1984). This conception of equal treatment has been criticized as inadequate by many opponents of utilitarianism. At least in utilitarianism’s classical form – so the critique reads – the hoped for moral equality is flawed, because all desires are taken up by the utilitarian calculation, including “selfish” and “external” preferences (Dworkin 1977, p. 234) that are meant to all have equal weight, even when they diminish the ‘rights’ and intentions of others. This conflicts with our everyday understanding of equal treatment. What is here at play is an argument involving “offensive” and “expensive” taste: a person cannot expect others to sustain his or her desires at the expense of their own (Kymlicka 1990, p. 40 f.). Rather, according to generally shared conviction, equal treatment consistently requires a basis of equal rights and resources that cannot be taken away from one person, whatever the desire of others. In line with Rawls (1971, pp. 31, 564, cf. 450), many hold that justice entails according no value to interests insofar as they conflict with justice. According to this view, unjustified preferences will not distort the mutual claims people have on each other. Equal treatment has to consist of everyone being able to claim a fair portion, and not in all interests having the same weight in disposal over my portion. Utilitarians cannot admit any restrictions on interests based on morals or justice. As long as utilitarian theory lacks a concept of justice and fair allocation, it must fail in its goal of treating everyone as equals. As Rawls (1971, pp. 27) also famously argues, utilitarianism that involves neglecting the separateness of persons does not contain a proper interpretation of moral equality as equal respect for each individual.

The concept of welfare equality is motivated by an intuition that when it comes to political ethics, what is at stake is individual well-being. The central criterion for justice must consequently be equalizing the level of welfare. But taking welfare as what is to be equalized leads to difficulties resembling those of utilitarianism. If one contentiously identifies subjective welfare with preference satisfaction, it seems implausible to count all individual preferences as equal, some – such as the desire to do others wrong – being inadmissible on grounds of justice (the offensive taste argument). Any welfare-centered concept of equality grants people with refined and expensive taste more resources – something distinctly at odds with our moral intuitions (the expensive taste argument) (Dworkin 1981a). However, satisfaction in the fulfillment of desires cannot serve as a standard, since we wish for more than a simple feeling of happiness. A more viable standard for welfare comparisons would seem to be success in the fulfillment of preferences. A fair evaluation of such success cannot be purely subjective, but requires a standard of what should or could have been achieved. This itself involves an assumption regarding just distribution, so it cannot stand as an independent criterion for justice. Another serious problem with any welfare-centered concept of equality is that it cannot take account of either desert (Feinberg 1970) or personal responsibility for one’s own well-being, to the extent this is possible and reasonable.

Equal opportunity is insufficient because it does not compensate for unequal innate gifts. What applies for social circumstances should also apply for such gifts, as both are purely arbitrary from a moral point of view.

(relative) disadvantages and (absolute) evils are the source of our moral condemnation of unequal circumstances. But this does not mean that inequality as such is an evil. Hence, the argument goes, fundamental moral ideals other than equality stand behind our aspiring for equality. To reject inequality on such grounds is to favor equality either as a byproduct or as a means, and not as a goal or intrinsic value. In its treatment of equality as a derived virtue, the sort of egalitarianism – if the term is actually suitable – here at play is instrumental.

As indicated, there is also a third, more suitable approach to the equality ideal: a constitutive egalitarianism. According to this approach, to the aspiration to equality is rooted in other moral grounds, namely because certain inequalities are unjust. Equality has value, but this is an extrinsic value, since it derives from another, higher moral principle of equal dignity and respect. But it is not instrumental for this reason, i.e., it is not only valued on account of moral equality, but also on its own account. (For the distinction between the origin of a value and the kind of value it is, cf. Korsgaard 1996.) Equality stands in relation to justice as does a part to a whole. The requirement of justification is based on moral equality, and in certain contexts, successful justification leads to the above-named principles of equality, i.e., formal, proportional equality and the presumption of equality. Thus, according to constitutive egalitarianism, these principles and the resulting equality are required by justice, and by the same token constitute social justice.

It is important to further distinguish two levels of egalitarianism and non-egalitarianism, respectively. On a first level, a constitutive egalitarian presumes that every explication of the moral standpoint is incomplete without terms such as ‘equal,’ ‘similarly,’ etc. In contrast, a non-egalitarianism operating on the same level considers such terms misplaced or redundant. On a second level, when it comes to concretizing and specifying conceptions of justice, a constitutive egalitarian gives equality substantive weight. On this level, more and less egalitarian positions can be found, according to the chosen currency of equality (the criteria by which just equality is measured) and according to the reasons for unequal distributions (exemptions of the presumption of equality) that the respective theories regard as well grounded. Egalitarianism on the second level thus relates to the kind, quality and quantity of things to be equalized. Because of such variables, a clear-cut definition of second level egalitarianism cannot be formulated. In contrast, non-egalitarians on this second level advocate a non-relational entitlement theory of justice.

I suppose one could start from the fact that people really aren’t born equal. We all are born with differing amounts of the stuff that success is made of: money, looks, health, charisma, intelligence, athleticism, quick-wittedness, family support, etc.

Due to my body and personality, I could never be a runway model or a sports star or a politician. I could never even be picked above third-to-last in sixth grade gym class when the captains chose teams for kickball. On the other hand, I was lucky enough to be born smart, which gave me the ability to become a doctor, which means I ended up with a steady job doing something I like. Why me, and not somebody else?

It seems to me that it’s not really fair that some people who earnestly want to be doctors can’t make the grade despite their best efforts (while others find academics a cakewalk), and some kids who play their hearts out will never make varsity (while others become stars without trying too hard). Plenty of people who have hard lives did absolutely nothing to deserve it. Plenty of perfectly good people die young. So if equality is something we find desirable, we should all sit down and weep despondently, because it is nowhere to be found.

How can we live with this reality? One way is to say, “Since we are obviously not equal, it must be that we are not meant to be equal. Kings are meant to be kings and beggars are meant to be beggars and there’s no use trying to turn one into the other. People should be satisfied with their lot.”

This is a calming philosophy for both the kings and the beggars

 should be obvious to everyone that every individual is not equal in all aspects the every other individual. Some individuals are older than some other individuals. Some individuals are more physically fit than some other individuals. Some individuals are taller than some other individuals. Some individuals are more talented with respect to certain abilities than other individuals. For example, I am tone deaf and a horrible singer.

It is more difficult to argue against equality of opportunity and equality under the law.

What is a strong argument against equality?
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After such a scandal, he will no longer be the same.

The star finally left comments about her scandalous interview. Some big money makes a secret.
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I suppose one could start from the fact that people really aren’t born equal. We all are born with differing amounts of the stuff that success is made of: money, looks, health, charisma, intelligence, athleticism, quick-wittedness, family support, etc.

Due to my body and personality, I could never be a runway model or a sports star or a politician. I could never even be picked above third-to-last in sixth grade gym class when the captains chose teams for kickball. On the other hand, I was lucky enough to be born smart, which gave me the ability to become a doctor, which means I ended up with a steady job doing something I like. Why me, and not somebody else?

It seems to me that it’s not really fair that some people who earnestly want to be doctors can’t make the grade despite their best efforts (while others find academics a cakewalk), and some kids who play their hearts out will never make varsity (while others become stars without trying too hard). Plenty of people who have hard lives did absolutely nothing to deserve it. Plenty of perfectly good people die young. So if equality is something we find desirable, we should all sit down and weep despondently, because it is nowhere to be found.

How can we live with this reality? One way is to say, “Since we are obviously not equal, it must be that we are not meant to be equal. Kings are meant to be kings and beggars are meant to be beggars and there’s no use trying to turn one into the other. People should be satisfied with their lot.”

This is a calming philosophy for both the kings and the beggars.
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What are the strongest arguments for human equality?
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Are there any legitimate argument that all humans are not equal? From an evolution standpoint, shouldn’t there be some at either ends of development? Finally, at what point does equality change?
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The question is vague. What sort of equality are you asking about? Are you talking about people having equal opportunities? Are you talking about people being treated equally under the law? Or are you talking about everyone actually being equal?

It should be obvious to everyone that every individual is not equal in all aspects the every other individual. Some individuals are older than some other individuals. Some individuals are more physically fit than some other individuals. Some individuals are taller than some other individuals. Some individuals are more talented with respect to certain abilities than other individuals. For example, I am tone deaf and a horrible singer.

It is more difficult to argue against equality of opportunity and equality under the law.

With respect to equality of opportunity, when there is wide spread prejudice against a group of people, a rational argument can be made for some sort of affirmative action to assist that group that is a victim of prejudice. Others can argue that his is unfair because it is reverse discrimination - and that is a valid complaint, but something needs to be done to assist the group that is unfairly discriminated against.

With respect to equal treatment under the law, I cannot think of a valid reason why everyone should not be entitled to equal treatment under the law. That does not mean that all laws that claim to be about equal treatment are valid. Some laws have claimed to be about equal treatment, but are not. A law might be written so that the law itself is unfair to a certain group. The old “separate but equal” laws that used to allow different schools for different races was an unjust law.
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Originally Answered: What are some simple steps I can take to usefully protect my privacy online?

Many people believe that they can't do anything to protect their privacy online, but actually that's not true! If you’re tired of being tracked online, DuckDuckGo can help.

Download DuckDuckGo's All-in-One Privacy Solution

If you’re unfamiliar with DuckDuckGo, we're the Internet privacy company for everyone who's had enough of hidden online tracking and wants to take back their privacy now.

Our goal is to get you “Privacy, simplified.” in one download. Try DuckDuckGo Privacy Essentials on Safari, Firefox, Chrome, or Edge for desktop and the DuckDuckGo Privacy Browser for iOS or Android on mobile
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What there does exist is a gender earnings gap, but this revolves around life choices, not some mythical patriarchy.

Next is the rape culture. There’s two definitions for this: the official one (i.e. the one which is inconvenient for the feminists’s agenda): a culture which advocates and normalizes the act of rape into a causality, such as the Congo; and there’s the one feminists created, which is, I believe: a culture where rape is accepted as an inevitable occurrence and nobody cares if it happens, and rapists are even excused. Too bad those are all blatant lies; rapists in our society aren’t praised, they’re thrown in prison, and nobody here is normalizing rape, ask anyone and they’ll tell you how horrible it is for a man to rape a women. Not so much vice versa, though.

Lastly is the negative effect third-wave feminism has on women. Here’s the bitter truth: women have been getting unhappier with each passing decade since the ‘50s. Because feminism centers on man-hating, victimization, and redundant arguments, it won’t accomplish anything note-worthy. Feminism teaches women that they’re being oppressed by an evil patriarchy, which in turn prevents women from bettering themselves or even wanting to; after all, why work hard when you can just accuse the man next to you of misogyny and get sympathy points? Just pathetic.

Luckily most women are sensible enough to agree with me. In the U.S. alone less than a fifth of women identify as a feminist, despite a majority of them believing in universal equality between the sexes, and these numbers just keep dropping.

That’s all I’ve got for now. To re-cap: third-wave feminism makes women unhappier and creates more problems than it knows what to do with, it will belittle you with ridiculous lies such as the existence of a gender wage gap or a magical rape culture, and it steals the spotlight away from other women in countries with real rape cultures. In layman’s terms, it’s synonymous with cancer

2. Realism ignores the importance of emotions, imaginations etc. which are also equally important in human life.

3. No place for intuition and meditation: According to realism all the knowledge is derived from observation and experimentation. It does not accept the claims of intuition and meditation as a much superior source of getting knowledge.

4. More importance only to scientific subjects: Realism gives too much emphasis to science and technology and altogether ignores the importance of the non-material. Subjects like art, culture, religion and mortality etc. but according to this critics, science and technology do not by themselves have any value
unless they serve as instruments for developing our moral and aesthetic life.

5. No faith in eternal values and high ideals of life: Realism has no faith in eternal values and highest ideals of life. It has faith only in the harsh realistics of daily life.

Characteristics of Language

Language is learned — The learning process may be natural or structured.Language is a system—The complexity of the various facets of it are organically inter-related, such as, sounds, words and structures in integrated with one another and constitute the complex and organic whole which is called language.Language is a system of symbols —Its effectiveness consists in its usage
when the symbols are commonly shared and known to all those who are
sharing a common experience.The system is arbitrary—There is no logical relation between the words and
the objects they stand for except for the Chinese and the other pictorial
languages. Here again, the characters, though pictorial, do have any resemblance with the reality that they stand for. However, in sound languages,
it is necessary that the sounds have a specific meaning.Language symbols are vocal—Language is primarily speech-Oriented. Its
graphical representation comes later. In many languages there is no graphical
expression at all. They are only spoken and are considered adequate as they
perform the basic function of communication.Language is relevant in a social setting and has meaning in as far as it expresses common cultural experiences. Languages, therefore, differ because cultures differ.Language changes – “We live in a changing world. We cant possibly think in terms of static state of affairs in language or any thing else.

Significance of Language in Human life
Language covers the entire expanse of life. It preserves the best human thoughts and
achievements which enriches life. The scope of language widens with the enlargement of
human activities : the larger the field of human functioning, the wider the extent of a
language:

Social Function – It has been said time and again that language is social’ it operates ina social setting; it acquires meaning and significance in a social interaction. It is a means of communication between members of a community, or between a community and community. It is “capable of handling all references andmeanings” (Sapir) of a given culture. It is a means of expression.Cultural Function – As a “language is a part of the culture of a people and the chief means by which the members of a society communicate”, it is wedded to culture, is inseparable from it and, hence performs a cultural function. The content of every culture is expressable in its language.Language and the Individual – As a symbolic system, language either reports to, refers to or substitutes for, direct experience. Whatever the case may be, language cannot “stand apart from or run parellel to direct experience, but completely inter penetrates with it.”The Expressive Function – Language is a great force of socialisation. “language is primarily a vocal actualisation of the tendency to see realities symbolically”. There cannot be any meaningful social interaction without language. The language binds the people into one large group called nation. The national language socialises the behaviour of the whole nation, whereas, the regional languages help integrate regional groups. Language is the greatest and most potent force of integration.Aesthetic Aspect- Language helps store culture experiences in the form of literature and other written records for the posterity. These cultural experiences form the nexus of individual realisation. It breathes life into our poets and dramatists. Short of a language, such fine arts were not possible. Aesthetic experiences are the treasure for the posterity to feel proud of it as a national treasure-house.


There are different types of criminals which are classified as under.

Habitual criminal. ...Legalistic criminals. ...Moralistic criminals. ...Psychopathic criminals. ...Institutional criminals or white color criminals. ...Situational or occasional criminals. ...Professional criminals. ...Organized criminals.

Poverty is one of the main reasons for crime. Countries with high rates of economic deprivation tend to witness higher crime rates than other countries. Since people do not have the means to secure a living in the right ways, they invest their time in criminal activities since they are not only an easy means to get what they want but also do not require any other prerequisite talents. The ever-increasing divide we are witnessing between the rich and the poor can also be attributed to more and more of the poor looking to crime as a means for living. Not being able to earn and sustain themselves leaves people so frustrated that they resort to illegal means to sustain themselves and their families. According to the data collected by National Crime Records Bureau, theft is one of the most common crimes in India. All in all, the wealth inequality and insufficient means to acquire a living in an honest way is driving the poor in India towards a life of crime.

they are responsible to provide for their family and they are unable to do so owing to lack of opportunities, lack of education or other such issues that handicap them, they resort to crime. This is a sad state of affairs as in such situations it is highly likely that the criminal would have refrained from engaging in criminal activities had there been sufficient means for them to sustain themselves and provide for their family. This issue does not lead to crimes such as theft alone but also motivates people to commit gruesome acts that put their freedom and lives at risk just so they can make a good amount of money through bribes or ransoms that can be used for their family’s sustenance. 

Society

In today’s times, money is one of the most important aspects of everyone’s life. The meaning of money is not restricted to the amount of wealth in a person’s bank account but is instead also attributed to their societal status, worth, and even values. As a result of this, people value money more than their relationships and happiness. What other people think of a person is more important to them than how they feel. Even schools and universities do not teach children how to be happy and satisfied in life but instead teach them how to make more money, which indirectly attributes wealth to worth. A case in point would be people in awe of students who study and take up professions in the fields of science as opposed to art as conventionally, they have chances of earning more. As a result, people earning less feel unworthy and are compelled to indulge in a life of crime so as to make more money and feel more worthy.

Unemployment

The lack of employment opportunities is an issue faced by developing and developed countries alike. A huge portion of the youth of today are unemployed and as per a report by the Confederation of Indian Industry, the youth employment rate is ever-increasing. According to the data recorded by the Centre for Monitoring Indian Economy, the unemployment rate in our country is ever increasing. Naturally, this leaves the youth frustrated as despite spending a lot of time and money on their education they still find it tough to get a good job. This leads to a feeling of resentment towards the system in the minds of many youngsters who then rebel and resort to crimes early on in their lives. 

Unequal rights

Deprivation is another significant contributor to the increasing crime rates. People resort to notorious activities when they are deprived of their basic rights since that impedes their means to obtain a livelihood in a conventional and honest way. They have limited options and are already at a disadvantaged position in society that they choose to make money and sustain themselves through hook or crook. This usually involves them engaging in criminal activities. 

Unfair justice system

The flawed justice system is another major contributor to crimes. When people believe that they are not given their due and are unfairly treated by the system itself, they harbour feelings of resentment towards it and start to rebel. This involves them engaging in criminal activities and doing the opposite of what is expected of them. People try to get justice for themselves when they feel like the state is not going to do the same and tend to commit various acts of crime in their journey to avenge themselves and get what they believe they deserve. Many innocent people resort to crimes when they are wrongly proven to be guilty in the Courts owing to a lack of trust in the system.

Different types of crimes

Property crimes

Property crimes refer to crimes that include theft but do not involve bodily harm. Some examples include arson, larceny, burglary, theft, etc. Here, the victim is not physically affected but is indirectly affected by harm or loss to their property. 

Victimless crimes

Victimless crimes or crimes against morality refer to illegal acts which are not aimed at a specific individual. Here, there are no complainants. Victimless crimes include gambling, administering illegal drugs, prostitution, and the like which are immoral but do not harm any individual per se. Such crimes are also known as consensual crimes as the violators here willingly engage in illegal acts knowing it is against the law. The word consensual crime is preferred by most over victimless crime as the offenders are said to be victims in these cases as their acts harm themselves. 

Biological theories

The interaction of various biological factors can be attributed to the occurrence of criminal matters. These biological factors refer to neurological, psychological, hereditary, and even biochemical elements that lead to crime. Conventionally, crime is always regarded as an outcome rising from various social aspects. However, in the past decade, there has been ample proof suggesting that genetic and biological factors contribute significantly to criminal behaviour. 

Economic theories

Given the assumption that all human beings engage in rational behaviour, it is mind-boggling to see the crime rates in industrialized economies go through the roof. Many social researchers were of the opinion that crime is heavily influenced by economic factors like employment, education, financial conditions, and the like. It is one of the most common side effects of social exclusion. Criminals with the background of industrial employees engaging in manual work choose that way of life due to the lack of both education and jobs in the market. Crime is heavily influenced by wages and the employment status of the people in question. Economists were of the opinion that educational programmes are the efficient way to combat the issue of rising crime in a world full of depleting jobs and wages. All economic models of crime focus on deterring effects and the interrelation between work and crime. They conclude that the main reason for a crime could be attributed to rampant unemployment. 

Psychological theories

Psychological theories of crime are extremely complex in nature. They focus on the personal relations of the criminal. These theories try to demonstrate the evolution of offending from when the offender was a child to when they become an adult. Psychologists are of the opinion that offensive behaviour is akin to unfriendly behavior. A case in point would be reckless driving, administering drugs, intoxication, and the like. So, they use theories and systems evolving from observations of unfriendly behavior to analyze and study crime. To deal with criminal tendencies they resort to motivational approaches that induce thoughtfulness and good decision-making. Since psychology entails a scientific study of human behavior based on data, various factors that influence crime were said to be bad upbringing, broken families, parents indulging in crime themselves, and personality disorders.

Political theories

All methods of crime are said to be in accordance with one political philosophy or the other. So, all orientations of crime are the consequence of some political theory. Social disputes and governmental relations are important constituents of crime. People with different and sometimes conflicting political theories tend to associate crime with different factors. For instance, radical extremists may be of the opinion that crime is an act of resistance to oppression whereas liberals are of the opinion that criminals are misguided [people reacting poorly to faulty social institutions. 

Sociological theories

Sociological theories can be further divided into three theories namely strain theory, social learning theory, and control theory. 

Strain theory

The strain theory suggests that people resort to crime as a reaction to excess negativity in them owing to stress or strain. They are so overwhelmed with cynical emotions that they use crime to reduce their burden. A case in point would be criminals stealing to improve their financial stability, a criminal causing injury to others as a result of being raised in an abusive household, consuming illegal drugs to numb side effects of mental illnesses caused by stress, and the like. Crime may also be an impulsive act aimed at avenging oneself. 

Crime is taken for granted in this theory. All criminals are said to have certain desires that they can accomplish much more easily by resorting to crime as compared to any other legally acceptable method

Creation of job opportunities 

As already mentioned before, unemployment and criminal tendencies are correlated. Criminals often engage in unlawful acts because their economical means to survive otherwise are insufficient. In studies assessing the correlation between crime and unemployment, it was established that unemployment leads to a rise in property crime and not violent crimes. From this, one can ascertain that the criminals here indulge in criminal activities as a means to survive. So, creating job opportunities would work as an efficient deterrent to crime in such scenarios.

Overcoming economical inequalities

It is an established fact that the divide between the rich and the poor is ever increasing. The rich seem to be enjoying luxurious lives that are constantly improving while the poor still find it hard to get access to basic necessities and amenities they require for their survival like clean water, food, shelter, and the like. Given that studies have indicated that the poor then resort to petty criminal offenses so as to survive, the government ought to step in and reduce such economical inequalities through initiatives. Bridging the gap between the rich and the poor would not only reduce the negatives classism brings with it but would also ensure that all citizens have a means of survival and do not have to resort to any unlawful activities for the same. 

Violent offenders who are psychopaths are able to assault, rape, or murder without concern for legal, moral or social consequences. Psychopaths tend to be totally indifferent to the emotions or suffering of others.May 9, 2016

Morality and Ethics

The central message of A Clockwork Orange seems to be that the freedom to choose (good or evil) is fundamental to mankind. Indeed, this element of moral choice distinguishes humans from machines and robots.

However, is moral depravity better than forced morality? Are evil and suffering (freely chosen and caused by people) better than a docile, peaceful state (engineered by the Government)? People like Alex, the prison chaplain, and F. Alexander seem to think so. The State is more interested in stability than any debate on morality and ethics, however

Questions About Morality and Ethics

Which is a more moral person: a kid who consistently but freely chooses to do evil deeds over good ones or a reformed criminal who has been brainwashed to choose only good deeds? Be ready to explain your reasoning and assumptions.Is moral depravity better than forced morality? Where does amorality figure in all of this? Which side of the debate does each major character in this book take?Do you believe in the adage, "what goes around comes around"? Does Alex get what is due to him?Do you consider F. Alexander to be a morally upright man? How about the Minister of the Interior – are his actions morally justified?Chew on This

Behavior that is not chosen, but dictated or forced, is neither moral nor immoral, because the freedom to choose one's actions underlies the very concept of "morality."

Alex is the ultimate poster-child for amorality, since he delights in violence for violence's sake.


Freedom of Choice

Then, that freedom is taken away. This is what happens within A Clockwork Orange. But, it is pushed to the extreme. The government is willing to permanently take away Alex's ability to choose between good and evil.

Human Nature 

Human nature is one of the most important themes in A Clockwork Orange. Throughout the book, Alex battles with his darker nature and attempts to explain why his violence is an equal part of his humanity as is his goodness. Burgess helps readers understand that without the darkness, human nature would be changed—and not for the better. Alex is an untraditional protagonist, due to his dark impulses and the terrible crimes he commits. But, readers should find themselves sympathizing with him by the end of the novel. 

Government Control 

This last theme is related to the ways that the prior themes are compromised. Throughout the novel, Burgess’s characters battle against the institution of government. The doctors who work for the totalitarian-leaning regime are working to create effective mind control, something that’s sure to compromise freedom of choice and change human nature entirely. Alex refers to the government as a machine and himself and others as individuals working against it. The government, or state, tries to control Alex and those like him. His violence is one of the ways he pushes back against this. Others, like his parents, are willing to turn over control to the government in order to feel safer. 

Analysis of Key Moments in A Clockwork OrangeAlex goes on a crime spree with his gang. They rob, beat people, and rape. They break into an old woman’s home and she calls the police before Alex can get away. Alex punches Dim and the group turns against Alex. Alex is arrested by the police and sentenced to fourteen years in prison. He becomes friends with the prison chaplain after a few tough years. Alex is selected as a candidate for Ludovico’s Technique. He’s injected with a drug, making him sick, and forced to watch violent images accompanied by classical music. 
Alex is released, now harmless due to his inability to think violent thoughts. He’s beaten by Dim and Billyboy who are now police officers. Alex wanders into the home of F. Alexander, a man whose wife he’d raped early in the novel. Alexander decides to use Alex as a way to rally support against the government.He learns who Alex is and tries to get him to kill himself. Alex tries to kill himself but fails. 

The state undoes Ludovico’s Technique and Alex gets a new gang together. After a brief return to crime, he decides to turn his life around. He wants to get married and have a son. 


Style, Tone, and Figurative Language 

The style of A Clockwork Orange is one of the most notable parts of the novel. Burgess’s style is incredibly unique. It’s often clever and playful, using language in new ways and requiring readers to hold two opinions in their mind at once. Burgess uses incredibly dark images throughout the novel but often describes them dismissively, all as a part of Alex’s initial life. The treatment of violence with reverence in some parts of the novel has led to the book being banned in some schools and universities
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A Clockwork Orange Themes Freedom of Choice 

Throughout the novel, freedom of choice is debated. Human beings have the freedom to do what they want to do, that is until it starts to threaten society. Then, that freedom is taken away. This is what happens within A Clockwork Orange. But, it is pushed to the extreme. The government is willing to permanently take away Alex’s ability to choose between good and evil. They have a power that amounts to brainwashing and mind control. Throughout, readers may find themselves torn between two sides. There is the side that seeks to control violence at any cost and the side, represented by the chaplain and F. Alexander, that supports freedom no matter the cost. 

Human Nature 

Human nature is one of the most important themes in A Clockwork Orange. Throughout the book, Alex battles with his darker nature and attempts to explain why his violence is an equal part of his humanity as is his goodness. Burgess helps readers understand that without the darkness, human nature would be changed—and not for the better. Alex is an untraditional protagonist, due to his dark impulses and the terrible crimes he commits. But, readers should find themselves sympathizing with him by the end of the novel. 

Government Control 

This last theme is related to the ways that the prior themes are compromised. Throughout the novel, Burgess’s characters battle against the institution of government. The doctors who work for the totalitarian-leaning regime are working to create effective mind control, something that’s sure to compromise freedom of choice and change human nature entirely. Alex refers to the government as a machine and himself and others as individuals working against it. The government, or state, tries to control Alex and those like him. His violence is one of the ways he pushes back against this. Others, like his parents, are willing to turn over control to the government in order to feel safer. 

Analysis of Key Moments in A Clockwork OrangeAlex goes on a crime spree with his gang. They rob, beat people, and rape. They break into an old woman’s home and she calls the police before Alex can get away. Alex punches Dim and the group turns against Alex. Alex is arrested by the police and sentenced to fourteen years in prison. He becomes friends with the prison chaplain after a few tough years. Alex is selected as a candidate for Ludovico’s Technique. He’s injected with a drug, making him sick, and forced to watch violent images accompanied by classical music. 

Alex is released, now harmless due to his inability to think violent thoughts. He’s beaten by Dim and Billyboy who are now police officers. Alex wanders into the home of F. Alexander, a man whose wife he’d raped early in the novel. Alexander decides to use Alex as a way to rally support against the government.He learns who Alex is and tries to get him to kill himself. Alex tries to kill himself but fails. 

The state undoes Ludovico’s Technique and Alex gets a new gang together. After a brief return to crime, he decides to turn his life around. He wants to get married and have a son. 


Style, Tone, and Figurative Language 

The style of A Clockwork Orange is one of the most notable parts of the novel. Burgess’s style is incredibly unique. It’s often clever and playful, using language in new ways and requiring readers to hold two opinions in their mind at once. Burgess uses incredibly dark images throughout the novel but often describes them dismissively, all as a part of Alex’s initial life. The treatment of violence with reverence in some parts of the novel has led to the book being banned in some schools and universities. 

Throughout, Burgess also takes an interesting approach to his use of tone. Alex, as the narrator and protagonist, is in control of much of the tone. He’s often immature-sounding and irreverent. He expresses a love for violence, describing it as though it’s his art practice. He turns to it as a way to express himself and rebel against society. At the same time, there are moments where Alex describes violence with a detached and uninterested tone. It’s so normalized that he doesn’t need to spend any extra time on it. 

Burgess makes use of many different kinds of figurative language in A Clockwork Orange. This includes the use of metaphors, similes, imagery, hyperbole, and more. He also uses a number of allusions. He mentions classical composers, philosophers, musicians, and more. 

Perhaps the most important theme in A Clockwork Orange is free will. This is closely associated with a human being’s ability to choose between good and evil and how both of these elements make one human. 

It perhaps suggests that people like Alex should be left to express their free will and suffer appropriate consequences. They shouldn’t have their free will taken away entirely. 

He was a proponent of absolute freedom, unrestrained by morality, religion, or law. The words sadism and sadist are derived in reference to the works of fiction he wrote which portrayed numerous acts of sexual cruelty

First, man is a natural being, and since nature is indifferent to morality, all that nature inspires in us must be cause for indifference as well.  Good and evil, then, must be indifferent to us, as they are to nature, since nature itself destroys and creates continually.  Nothing offends nature, the villain

The corollary to this first premise is that if murder is justified by nature, then some must kill and some must die, for nature may be known for its indifference, but it hasn’t made all men equal:  some are stronger than others.

pity is a reciprocal sentiment that can only exist between equals—if I have pity for an inferior, then my pity is wasted; it’s of no use to me if this inferior creature cannot shower his or her sympathy upon me when I need it.  For Sade, then, sentiments are a bartering currency:  I’ll give you some of mine if you give me more of yours.
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A day doesn’t go by now without reports that disaffected Western youths—some as young as fourteen—are joining or trying to join the Islamic State because they hope it will provide them with a sense of purpose.  One might wonder if joining a fundamentalist guerrilla group abroad is any better than grabbing a rifle and mowing down others in an incomprehensible display of so-called friendly fire, as an Iraq war veteran did in Texas last April, or as a freshman did in Marysville, Washington, last October, but then perhaps it’s best not to.  As if these incidents weren’t enough, we are now being blitzed almost daily with gossip about the Canadian and American scandales that have turned celebrities like Jian Ghomeshi and the fatherly Bill Cosby into pariahs for allegedly sexually assaulting women and the lethal Luca Rocco Magnotta into the poster child for the ravages of schizophrenia.  Much of our sense that the world has gone a little madder, worse, and more dangerous than ever can be explained by a man we might still cast today as the pundit everybody loves to hate:  Donatien-Alphonse François de Sade, known simply to most as the Marquis de Sade.  It isn’t so much that todays’ alienated youth, mass shooters, deluded celebrities, or other persons who grant themselves permission to resort to violence and expect to get away with it have read and been influenced by the Marquis de Sade’s graphic descriptions of humankind.  It is, rather, that Sade’s eighteenth-century works are strangely oracular and announce with depressing accuracy a world we are living in, so that it might be worthwhile to review his ideas.

Born in 1740, the French Marquis was educated by Jesuits and later distinguished himself as a captain of cavalry in the Seven Years’ War.  He married Mademoiselle de Montreuil in 1763 and, from there, felt entitled to adultery, which was by no means unusual for a man in his station.  A number of his affairs turned sour, however, as some of his lovers complained of his, well, sadistic practices.  He was incarcerated repeatedly for those practices and his mother-in-law, the Présidente de Montreuil, did what she could to keep him locked up for as long as possible throughout his life and hers.

The list of his incarcerations is long:  he was jailed in 1763 (the year of his wedding), in 1768, in 1772, in 1777, and from 1778 to 1779.  It was during this last inglorious period in the slammer that Sade wrote a number of his salacious works, among which was the first Justine and the 120 Days of Sodom.  Justine or Good Conduct Well Chastised, the second Justine (there were three versions in total), was first published in 1791, while he was free.  But Sade was incarcerated again in 1793 and again, and for the last time, in 1801; he died in prison in 1814.  What is not commonly known is that from 1793 on, the French aristocrat was incarcerated not for his sexual practices, but for writing licentious works.  From 1810 until World War II, French bookstores and libraries could not carry his oeuvre.  Yesterday’s rubbish being today’s gold, his writing has been redeemed and published in its entirety in the prestigious Editions de la Pléiade.  Sade himself, who was once perceived as a monster and a case-study in psychopathology, has been rehabilitated by Guillaume Apollinaire, André Breton, Pierre Klossowski, Georges Bataille, Lacan, Maurice Blanchot, Jean-Paul Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, Roland Barthes, and Michel Foucault.  Each of these thinkers, I’m sure, must have realized that Sade, as a novelist and pornographer, fails to rise above tedium.  But as a cold critic of humankind and as a prophet of our age, the notorious Marquis is worth reading, if you can stomach him.

As a writer, Sade breaks every rule of the eighteenth-century novel, and not in a good way.  In Justine, for instance, psychology is scarce; characters are drawn schematically and described merely as “a poor woman,” “a miser,” “a counterfeiter,” “a surgeon.”  His pornographic scenes are irksome and unoriginal.  But Sade’s priorities lie not in verisimilitude, psychology, depth, or originality.  If his novels fall short of the literary standards he praises in others, like Fielding or Richardson, it is because he saw each of his novels as a Trojan horse meant to arouse readers’ interest in his philosophical ideas.  Works of philosophy, in other words, take too long to get to the point, and they lack affect; novels, and especially sensationalist ones, do the job faster and more effectively.  Sade therefore used his own to launch a sort of shock-and-awe attack on the morality of his age, and he does so in between graphic scenes of deviant debauchery, conveniently conceived as page-turners.  His ideas, taken here from the second version of Justine, are rooted in three basic premises or propositions.

First, man is a natural being, and since nature is indifferent to morality, all that nature inspires in us must be cause for indifference as well.  Good and evil, then, must be indifferent to us, as they are to nature, since nature itself destroys and creates continually.  Nothing offends nature, the villain Coeur-de-fer tells the perpetually shocked Justine.  Similarly, Rodin, the physician and would-be vivisector of his own daughter, along with the Count de Bressac, who will kill his aunt, echo this thought when they tell the naïve Justine that nothing is lost in nature—what we kill forms part of nature’s cycle of destruction and regeneration.

The corollary to this first premise is that if murder is justified by nature, then some must kill and some must die, for nature may be known for its indifference, but it hasn’t made all men equal:  some are stronger than others.  This is the Count de Gernande’s justification for torturing and bleeding his wife:  “I can agree,” he says, “not to employ force against him whose own strength makes him to be feared; but what could motivate me to moderate the effects of my strength upon the being nature subordinates to me?” (645).  He goes on to explain that pity is a reciprocal sentiment that can only exist between equals—if I have pity for an inferior, then my pity is wasted; it’s of no use to me if this inferior creature cannot shower his or her sympathy upon me when I need it.  For Sade, then, sentiments are a bartering currency:  I’ll give you some of mine if you give me more of yours.

But Sade’s views are a perversion of Adam’s Smith’s economics.  For Smith, one good deed attracts another through gratitude.  For Sade, or for his character, St-Florent, gratefulness does not involve the law of exchange.  When Justine asks St-Florent whether he lacks appreciation for the fact that she saved his life, he replies that she did so out of pleasure and not without hope of a reward; therefore, he has no obligation towards her.  What we do, we do at all times for ourselves alone; notions of reward and benevolence are hypocritical, ex post facto justifications.

The second premise of Sade’s philosophy anticipates Darwin’s theories on the survival of the fittest.  If nature makes men strong or weak, civilization reinforces those differences.  Money and power allow the strong to subordinate the weak.  Legal institutions protect the rich; the defenceless must always suffer.

Predictably, Sade’s third proposition is that if all acts are morally indifferent to nature and ranked by men according to wealth, social hierarchies, and power, then the supreme value is the cultivation of selfish pleasure.  

The corollary to this last proposition is that of the supremacy of the individual over others.  My own self-interest is what matters, so why would I care how others feel when all that counts is how I feel? 
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Born in 1740, the French Marquis was educated by Jesuits and later distinguished himself as a captain of cavalry in the Seven Years’ War.  He married Mademoiselle de Montreuil in 1763 and, from there, felt entitled to adultery, which was by no means unusual for a man in his station.  A number of his affairs turned sour, however, as some of his lovers complained of his, well, sadistic practices.  He was incarcerated repeatedly for those practices and his mother-in-law, the Présidente de Montreuil, did what she could to keep him locked up for as long as possible throughout his life and hers.

The list of his incarcerations is long:  he was jailed in 1763 (the year of his wedding), in 1768, in 1772, in 1777, and from 1778 to 1779.  It was during this last inglorious period in the slammer that Sade wrote a number of his salacious works, among which was the first Justine and the 120 Days of Sodom.  Justine or Good Conduct Well Chastised, the second Justine (there were three versions in total), was first published in 1791, while he was free.  But Sade was incarcerated again in 1793 and again, and for the last time, in 1801; he died in prison in 1814.  What is not commonly known is that from 1793 on, the French aristocrat was incarcerated not for his sexual practices, but for writing licentious works.  From 1810 until World War II, French bookstores and libraries could not carry his oeuvre.  Yesterday’s rubbish being today’s gold, his writing has been redeemed and published in its entirety in the prestigious Editions de la Pléiade.  Sade himself, who was once perceived as a monster and a case-study in psychopathology, has been rehabilitated by Guillaume Apollinaire, André Breton, Pierre Klossowski, Georges Bataille, Lacan, Maurice Blanchot, Jean-Paul Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, Roland Barthes, and Michel Foucault.  Each of these thinkers, I’m sure, must have realized that Sade, as a novelist and pornographer, fails to rise above tedium.  But as a cold critic of humankind and as a prophet of our age, the notorious Marquis is worth reading, if you can stomach him.

As a writer, Sade breaks every rule of the eighteenth-century novel, and not in a good way.  In Justine, for instance, psychology is scarce; characters are drawn schematically and described merely as “a poor woman,” “a miser,” “a counterfeiter,” “a surgeon.”  His pornographic scenes are irksome and unoriginal.  But Sade’s priorities lie not in verisimilitude, psychology, depth, or originality.  If his novels fall short of the literary standards he praises in others, like Fielding or Richardson, it is because he saw each of his novels as a Trojan horse meant to arouse readers’ interest in his philosophical ideas.  Works of philosophy, in other words, take too long to get to the point, and they lack affect; novels, and especially sensationalist ones, do the job faster and more effectively.  Sade therefore used his own to launch a sort of shock-and-awe attack on the morality of his age, and he does so in between graphic scenes of deviant debauchery, conveniently conceived as page-turners.  His ideas, taken here from the second version of Justine, are rooted in three basic premises or propositions.

First, man is a natural being, and since nature is indifferent to morality, all that nature inspires in us must be cause for indifference as well.  Good and evil, then, must be indifferent to us, as they are to nature, since nature itself destroys and creates continually.  Nothing offends nature, the villain Coeur-de-fer tells the perpetually shocked Justine.  Similarly, Rodin, the physician and would-be vivisector of his own daughter, along with the Count de Bressac, who will kill his aunt, echo this thought when they tell the naïve Justine that nothing is lost in nature—what we kill forms part of nature’s cycle of destruction and regeneration.

The corollary to this first premise is that if murder is justified by nature, then some must kill and some must die, for nature may be known for its indifference, but it hasn’t made all men equal:  some are stronger than others.  This is the Count de Gernande’s justification for torturing and bleeding his wife:  “I can agree,” he says, “not to employ force against him whose own strength makes him to be feared; but what could motivate me to moderate the effects of my strength upon the being nature subordinates to me?” (645).  He goes on to explain that pity is a reciprocal sentiment that can only exist between equals—if I have pity for an inferior, then my pity is wasted; it’s of no use to me if this inferior creature cannot shower his or her sympathy upon me when I need it.  For Sade, then, sentiments are a bartering currency:  I’ll give you some of mine if you give me more of yours.

But Sade’s views are a perversion of Adam’s Smith’s economics.  For Smith, one good deed attracts another through gratitude.  For Sade, or for his character, St-Florent, gratefulness does not involve the law of exchange.  When Justine asks St-Florent whether he lacks appreciation for the fact that she saved his life, he replies that she did so out of pleasure and not without hope of a reward; therefore, he has no obligation towards her.  What we do, we do at all times for ourselves alone; notions of reward and benevolence are hypocritical, ex post facto justifications.

The second premise of Sade’s philosophy anticipates Darwin’s theories on the survival of the fittest.  If nature makes men strong or weak, civilization reinforces those differences.  Money and power allow the strong to subordinate the weak.  Legal institutions protect the rich; the defenceless must always suffer.

Predictably, Sade’s third proposition is that if all acts are morally indifferent to nature and ranked by men according to wealth, social hierarchies, and power, then the supreme value is the cultivation of selfish pleasure.  Once again, he raises an economic notion.  The main imperative is to do what brings us the most pleasure.  Virginity and virtue, for instance—Justine’s virginity and her virtue, so vital to her because they represent her dignity and integrity as a human being—are seen as useless, even ludicrous, since they can bring her no pleasure, although, of course, they bring a great deal of pleasure to someone like St-Florent, who—the pun is most likely intended—deflowers Justine.

The corollary to this last proposition is that of the supremacy of the individual over others.  My own self-interest is what matters, so why would I care how others feel when all that counts is how I feel?  “When the appetites speak, they must be heard,” says St-Florent, “that’s my law” (656). The act that brings me the most pleasure becomes that which is most easily justifiable.  Justine, in fact, is a catalogue of acts of cruelty, each more brutal and perverse than the next.  If cruelty brings me joy, fine.  If murder turns me on, all the better—nature won’t care.  Pushed to an extreme, these views turn man into a punitive yet predictable god.

So what are we to make of this satanic porridge?

 

Sade’s most obvious counterpart is the Genevan philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who saw virtue as an antidote to the hypocritical mask that man wears in society to attain his selfish interests.  Virtue is viewed by Rousseau as a gauge of much-needed authenticity.  Like Rousseau, Sade was sick of the eighteenth-century’s emphasis on appearances.  Like Rousseau, he wished to tear the mask off his contemporaries’ faces.  Unlike Rousseau, however, what Sade tore off was in fact the mask that has it that virtue matters; what he revealed instead was precisely man’s egotism.  Even the paragon of virtue that is Justine will not, in the end, die for her principles; when she has a choice between helping felons to save her life or dying, she systematically colludes with evil.  “I became a criminal through virtue,” Justine says, again and again, or, “I was but a slave.”  Her protestations would be comical if not for the fact that—for any modern reader—they are chilling reminders of the banality of evil that, Hannah Arendt tells us, characterized the Nazi regime.  Virtue, Sade suggests, does not exist in nature, which demands only that men try to survive and satisfy themselves, just as they may quench their thirst or sate their hunger.

Predictably, Sade also attacks legal institutions, which he views as unduly coercive to the individual.  Clément, the debauched monk, asks “with what right one man will dare require another either to curb or get rid of his tastes or model them upon those of the social order?” (599).  The law would wrench individuals from their state of nature, from their freakish singularity, and force them into a constraining social mold.  Clément uses the language of rights to ask by what contrived sense of right and wrong one man forces another to betray his fundamental nature.  It is obvious how Sade must have felt about the French Declaration of the Rights of Men and Citizen, which provides that men are equal in rights and that the law is “the expression of the general will.”  In On the Social Contract, published in 1762, Rousseau suggests that only through the surrender of each associate with all his rights to the community can the domination of some be eradicated.  These Rousseauist principles were obviously antithetical to Sade’s thinking.

But Sade refers to other philosophers of the Enlightenment.  For Emmanuel Kant, for instance, maturity consists in an ability to use one’s own understanding without the guidance of another.  Naturally, to Sade, the character of Justine is the immature being par excellence, who constantly relies on the old crutches of virtue, charity, sympathy, gratitude, sensibility, right, justice, and religion to rationalize her actions and her own victimization.  Sade takes Kant’s reasoning to its limit and posits that he who has attained enlightened maturity may do as he pleases with those who have blindly chosen instead to rely on the age’s fads—the social contract, in his opinion, being one of them.

In the end, Sade rattles and challenges the thinkers of his age as he comes up with a personal vision of what the world might be like if one were to get rid of social masks and conventions.  But although he uses many of his contemporaries’ views as springboards into his own, he fails to outdistance them.  At best, he manages only to establish a parallel system of values.  His flawed logic is infuriating:  if Sade’s mature, enlightened man is free of all shackles and no longer dependent on society’s coercive rules, why does he need victims so desperately?  Why do Sadean villains like St-Florent, Clément, or the Count de Gernande continually ask for fresh supplies of innocents to torture and torment?  Does this not make them, in fact, terribly dependent, vulnerable, and weak?

The corollary to this last proposition is that of the supremacy of the individual over others.  My own self-interest is what matters, so why would I care how others feel when all that counts is how I feel? 
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Born in 1740, the French Marquis was educated by Jesuits and later distinguished himself as a captain of cavalry in the Seven Years’ War.  He married Mademoiselle de Montreuil in 1763 and, from there, felt entitled to adultery, which was by no means unusual for a man in his station.  A number of his affairs turned sour, however, as some of his lovers complained of his, well, sadistic practices.  He was incarcerated repeatedly for those practices and his mother-in-law, the Présidente de Montreuil, did what she could to keep him locked up for as long as possible throughout his life and hers.

The list of his incarcerations is long:  he was jailed in 1763 (the year of his wedding), in 1768, in 1772, in 1777, and from 1778 to 1779.  It was during this last inglorious period in the slammer that Sade wrote a number of his salacious works, among which was the first Justine and the 120 Days of Sodom.  Justine or Good Conduct Well Chastised, the second Justine (there were three versions in total), was first published in 1791, while he was free.  But Sade was incarcerated again in 1793 and again, and for the last time, in 1801; he died in prison in 1814.  What is not commonly known is that from 1793 on, the French aristocrat was incarcerated not for his sexual practices, but for writing licentious works.  From 1810 until World War II, French bookstores and libraries could not carry his oeuvre.  Yesterday’s rubbish being today’s gold, his writing has been redeemed and published in its entirety in the prestigious Editions de la Pléiade.  Sade himself, who was once perceived as a monster and a case-study in psychopathology, has been rehabilitated by Guillaume Apollinaire, André Breton, Pierre Klossowski, Georges Bataille, Lacan, Maurice Blanchot, Jean-Paul Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, Roland Barthes, and Michel Foucault.  Each of these thinkers, I’m sure, must have realized that Sade, as a novelist and pornographer, fails to rise above tedium.  But as a cold critic of humankind and as a prophet of our age, the notorious Marquis is worth reading, if you can stomach him.

As a writer, Sade breaks every rule of the eighteenth-century novel, and not in a good way.  In Justine, for instance, psychology is scarce; characters are drawn schematically and described merely as “a poor woman,” “a miser,” “a counterfeiter,” “a surgeon.”  His pornographic scenes are irksome and unoriginal.  But Sade’s priorities lie not in verisimilitude, psychology, depth, or originality.  If his novels fall short of the literary standards he praises in others, like Fielding or Richardson, it is because he saw each of his novels as a Trojan horse meant to arouse readers’ interest in his philosophical ideas.  Works of philosophy, in other words, take too long to get to the point, and they lack affect; novels, and especially sensationalist ones, do the job faster and more effectively.  Sade therefore used his own to launch a sort of shock-and-awe attack on the morality of his age, and he does so in between graphic scenes of deviant debauchery, conveniently conceived as page-turners.  His ideas, taken here from the second version of Justine, are rooted in three basic premises or propositions.

First, man is a natural being, and since nature is indifferent to morality, all that nature inspires in us must be cause for indifference as well.  Good and evil, then, must be indifferent to us, as they are to nature, since nature itself destroys and creates continually.  Nothing offends nature, the villain Coeur-de-fer tells the perpetually shocked Justine.  Similarly, Rodin, the physician and would-be vivisector of his own daughter, along with the Count de Bressac, who will kill his aunt, echo this thought when they tell the naïve Justine that nothing is lost in nature—what we kill forms part of nature’s cycle of destruction and regeneration.

The corollary to this first premise is that if murder is justified by nature, then some must kill and some must die, for nature may be known for its indifference, but it hasn’t made all men equal:  some are stronger than others.  This is the Count de Gernande’s justification for torturing and bleeding his wife:  “I can agree,” he says, “not to employ force against him whose own strength makes him to be feared; but what could motivate me to moderate the effects of my strength upon the being nature subordinates to me?” (645).  He goes on to explain that pity is a reciprocal sentiment that can only exist between equals—if I have pity for an inferior, then my pity is wasted; it’s of no use to me if this inferior creature cannot shower his or her sympathy upon me when I need it.  For Sade, then, sentiments are a bartering currency:  I’ll give you some of mine if you give me more of yours.

But Sade’s views are a perversion of Adam’s Smith’s economics.  For Smith, one good deed attracts another through gratitude.  For Sade, or for his character, St-Florent, gratefulness does not involve the law of exchange.  When Justine asks St-Florent whether he lacks appreciation for the fact that she saved his life, he replies that she did so out of pleasure and not without hope of a reward; therefore, he has no obligation towards her.  What we do, we do at all times for ourselves alone; notions of reward and benevolence are hypocritical, ex post facto justifications.

The second premise of Sade’s philosophy anticipates Darwin’s theories on the survival of the fittest.  If nature makes men strong or weak, civilization reinforces those differences.  Money and power allow the strong to subordinate the weak.  Legal institutions protect the rich; the defenceless must always suffer.

Predictably, Sade’s third proposition is that if all acts are morally indifferent to nature and ranked by men according to wealth, social hierarchies, and power, then the supreme value is the cultivation of selfish pleasure.  Once again, he raises an economic notion.  The main imperative is to do what brings us the most pleasure.  Virginity and virtue, for instance—Justine’s virginity and her virtue, so vital to her because they represent her dignity and integrity as a human being—are seen as useless, even ludicrous, since they can bring her no pleasure, although, of course, they bring a great deal of pleasure to someone like St-Florent, who—the pun is most likely intended—deflowers Justine.

The corollary to this last proposition is that of the supremacy of the individual over others.  My own self-interest is what matters, so why would I care how others feel when all that counts is how I feel?  “When the appetites speak, they must be heard,” says St-Florent, “that’s my law” (656). The act that brings me the most pleasure becomes that which is most easily justifiable.  Justine, in fact, is a catalogue of acts of cruelty, each more brutal and perverse than the next.  If cruelty brings me joy, fine.  If murder turns me on, all the better—nature won’t care.  Pushed to an extreme, these views turn man into a punitive yet predictable god.

So what are we to make of this satanic porridge?

 

Sade’s most obvious counterpart is the Genevan philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who saw virtue as an antidote to the hypocritical mask that man wears in society to attain his selfish interests.  Virtue is viewed by Rousseau as a gauge of much-needed authenticity.  Like Rousseau, Sade was sick of the eighteenth-century’s emphasis on appearances.  Like Rousseau, he wished to tear the mask off his contemporaries’ faces.  Unlike Rousseau, however, what Sade tore off was in fact the mask that has it that virtue matters; what he revealed instead was precisely man’s egotism.  Even the paragon of virtue that is Justine will not, in the end, die for her principles; when she has a choice between helping felons to save her life or dying, she systematically colludes with evil.  “I became a criminal through virtue,” Justine says, again and again, or, “I was but a slave.”  Her protestations would be comical if not for the fact that—for any modern reader—they are chilling reminders of the banality of evil that, Hannah Arendt tells us, characterized the Nazi regime.  Virtue, Sade suggests, does not exist in nature, which demands only that men try to survive and satisfy themselves, just as they may quench their thirst or sate their hunger.

Predictably, Sade also attacks legal institutions, which he views as unduly coercive to the individual.  Clément, the debauched monk, asks “with what right one man will dare require another either to curb or get rid of his tastes or model them upon those of the social order?” (599).  The law would wrench individuals from their state of nature, from their freakish singularity, and force them into a constraining social mold.  Clément uses the language of rights to ask by what contrived sense of right and wrong one man forces another to betray his fundamental nature.  It is obvious how Sade must have felt about the French Declaration of the Rights of Men and Citizen, which provides that men are equal in rights and that the law is “the expression of the general will.”  In On the Social Contract, published in 1762, Rousseau suggests that only through the surrender of each associate with all his rights to the community can the domination of some be eradicated.  These Rousseauist principles were obviously antithetical to Sade’s thinking.

But Sade refers to other philosophers of the Enlightenment.  For Emmanuel Kant, for instance, maturity consists in an ability to use one’s own understanding without the guidance of another.  Naturally, to Sade, the character of Justine is the immature being par excellence, who constantly relies on the old crutches of virtue, charity, sympathy, gratitude, sensibility, right, justice, and religion to rationalize her actions and her own victimization.  Sade takes Kant’s reasoning to its limit and posits that he who has attained enlightened maturity may do as he pleases with those who have blindly chosen instead to rely on the age’s fads—the social contract, in his opinion, being one of them.

In the end, Sade rattles and challenges the thinkers of his age as he comes up with a personal vision of what the world might be like if one were to get rid of social masks and conventions.  But although he uses many of his contemporaries’ views as springboards into his own, he fails to outdistance them.  At best, he manages only to establish a parallel system of values.  His flawed logic is infuriating:  if Sade’s mature, enlightened man is free of all shackles and no longer dependent on society’s coercive rules, why does he need victims so desperately?  Why do Sadean villains like St-Florent, Clément, or the Count de Gernande continually ask for fresh supplies of innocents to torture and torment?  Does this not make them, in fact, terribly dependent, vulnerable, and weak?

Also, since nature is indifferent to morality, would not good and evil be positioned on an equal footing?  Yet for Sade’s aberrant characters, torture, cruelty, the infliction of pain, and murder are all worth pursuing monomaniacally; good is not.  The value judgments that exist in society, in religion, in law, then exist in Sade’s state of nature as well.  Some “values” are praised over others: the self is preferred to the group; crime is preferred to virtue.

The only reason why this is so, of course, is that Sade’s villains perceive themselves not as anomalous beings whose appetites are freakish, mercurial, and dangerous to others, but as misunderstood victims in a bullying society that insists upon constraining norms—this and this alone gives them, at least in their own minds, the right to act out against others.  The word “right,” here is not used lightly, for—as they persecute others—these characters in fact rely implicitly and hypocritically on the very laws of society that would protect the weak from the overly strong.  What they argue is that they too, as a group that was created by nature, necessitate understanding and protection from those who would have them judged and jailed for the safety of others on grounds that they are aberrant.  Evidently, this claim completely disregards the harm they do or the criminality of their actions.

These contradictions in Sade’s thinking, this messiness, remind one that in Foucault’s Histoire de la folie, the thunderbolt that strikes down the unendingly victimized Justine at the end of the novel signals the end of the age of reason.  What Foucault fails to say in so many words is that Sade is in fact a harbinger of the soon-to-come muddled age of Romanticism, with its whirlwind of overwhelming emotion, personal understanding of God, and chaotic individualism.


American poet and human rights activist Carolyn Forché called it decades ago.  In her long poem titled, “Ourselves or Nothing,” she circles the Holocaust, the Gulags, and the atrocities committed in El Salvador in the 1980s to ask herself what on earth gave us licence to behave so poorly in the twentieth century.  She ends the poem with cautionary words.  “It is either the beginning or the end / of the world,” she tells us, “and the choice is ourselves / or nothing” (142-44).  As Sade, our forefather, has taught us, what comes next depends entirely on how we understand the word “ourselves.”

Might Is Right, or The Survival of the Fittest, is a book by apparently pseudonymous author Ragnar Redbeard. It is considered to either advocate social Darwinism or satirize it, and was first published in 1896. In Might is Right, Redbeard rejects conventional ideas of human and natural rights and argues that only strength or physical might can establish moral right.


Are Natural Instincts Good or Evil?

Friedrich Nietzsche critiques the role that Christianity has played in shaping people's understanding of how best to approach living. He notes that Christianity has produced a domesticated type of person who acts much like a herd animal and follows the dictates of a leader or priest. The Christian church discourages autonomy and teaches that following desires is a sin. Traits such as humility and submissiveness are seen as virtues. Priests aspire to exercise power over believers and repress the natural human instinct to accumulate power. Nietzsche labels this process by which the church convinces believers to ignore their own instincts as the "transvaluation of values." All natural things are deemed "sinful" and anything associated with nature is shunned as "worldly." Priests are able to convince believers not to trust themselves and to instead depend upon the church to guide them in each step throughout their lives.

Nietzsche describes human beings as "the most botched of all the animals." He compares humans to tortoises hiding in their shells and says that the God of Christianity is "castrated" by moral perfection. A perfectly moral God is stripped of his power to perform evil actions, and this renders God impotent because he is unable to do anything that is not morally good. Nietzsche sees the Christian God as an inferior version of the more powerful gods throughout history because the Christian God is reduced to redeeming corrupt people and curing the sick. Nietzsche says the Christian description of God is the "pitiful" result of 2,000 years of religious corruption. He writes, "In him nothingness is deified, and the will to nothingness is made holy!"

Morality and Other Sins

Nietzsche discusses the role that theologians have played in shaping a new description of ethics that equates wrong actions with "sin." He labels theologians as "arrogant" in their effort to stand apart from humanity and draw general conclusions about the ideal paths that life ought to follow. They forbid any action that exalts power and life. Nietzsche sees damage to the self as the goal of the religious life. This attitude plagues the history of philosophy as well. Nietzsche portrays the Prussian philosopher Immanuel Kant (1724–1804) as a philosopher who follows theologians in denouncing the power of instinct and exalting laws. Nietzsche describes Kant as an "idiot" who prescribes "German decadence" or decay to students of philosophy much like priests prescribe faith to religious believers. Kant offers his concept of the "categorical imperative" or universal moral law in a spirit similar to the one that Nietzsche attributes to theologians. Kant's philosophical strivings aim for power. Similarly, power motivates theologians to promote a series of lies that make their presence and work indispensable. Both philosophy and theology create fear and dread in their adherents and ultimately produce a "ressentiment" or resentment that results from hatred and a desire for revenge.

Nietzsche praises Buddhism for its ability to escape the problems that plague Christianity. Buddhists do not live in fear of sin. They accept that life brings suffering and believe that humans possess an innate ability to rise above life's troubles and achieve freedom from suffering. Buddhists do not recommend prayer or asceticism which refers to avoidance of pleasure. They instead emphasize the importance of moderation, health, and education to advance along the path that leads to liberation. Nietzsche argues that the hatred of human nature that Christians display is absent among Buddhists. Buddhists have no barbaric obsession with sin and sacrifice. Their religion is "more austere, more honest, more objective." The emphasis on the reality of suffering among Buddhists strikes Nietzsche as a more appropriate focus. He argues that Christians "lie about a 'moral order of the world'" and place priests in the position of God. Buddhists accept life as it happens and consider themselves part of the natural order of the universe. Nietzsche indicates that Christianity's obsession with God's will has created a distrust of the natural world. Christian "holy people" reject the natural world and all values associated with it.

Ressentiment and Frustration

In The Antichrist Nietzsche focuses on Christians' aim of transforming history into a story of good and evil and portraying weaknesses of character as virtues. He alleges that Christianity breeds "ressentiment" or resentment because of a frustration with the self-denial that the Judeo-Christian ethic requires of believers. If pleasure is deemed "evil" and suffering is said to make a person "holy," there can be no escape from the tortures that a faithful life demands. Believers are therefore burdened by a psychological weight that is too heavy to bear. Nietzsche argues that their burden inevitably manifests as a thirst for revenge. However, the target of their rage is misplaced. Nietzsche describes believers as slaves who are in no position to doubt the legitimacy of their religious convictions. Nietzsche argues that their frustrations are targeted at unbelievers who fail to exhibit submissive behaviors such as the chaste avoidance of sex outside of marriage or the humble disregard for the self. Nietzsche describes this uniquely Christian predicament as a state of envy motivated by the idea that other people have better lives and more opportunities to achieve happiness. Believers alleviate their envy by attempting to create problems for people who appear to be privileged. Priests incite war and violence in God's name and believers pick up their swords because they believe that God condones militarism. Nietzsche blames the church for what he calls "an aversion and contempt for all good and honest instincts." He says that the church is the enemy of humanity's evolution. His goal in The Antichrist is to expose the corruption within the institution of the church and convince the few wise people to abandon any attempt to excuse Christianity for its ills.

The Nihilism that Nietzsche attempted to explain is not too similar to that of others before and after him. In his book, The Antichrist, Nietzsche describes Christianity as a type of Nihilism in itself: that Christians look up onto others for their own meaning to life and without their salvation then they are meaningless sinners, and with salvation, they can be meaningful members in a heavenly kingdom. To overcome Nihilism, to Nietzsche, then would be to overcome Christianity: to overcome the foundation it has set itself in, in our democracy, in our literature, and in our moral standing as both societies and individuals. What Nietzsche points out is that with the Word of God, priests and empires have been able to turn around the very definitions of what is “good” and what is “bad,” or visa vie, what is “true” and what is “false.” For example, “it is good to have physical relations with one another?” – “No, it is bad to have physical bonds before marriage.” Or, “it is true that we know nothing of the afterlife?” – “No, that is false, we know (and control) where everyone goes after their death.” And with these mindsets, Nietzsche dubs Christianity itself as a formation of a cult.
Priests, Jewish or Christian, hold all the power of their god in their own hands. So much so they can even rearrange and rewrite the bible to give themselves more power as to be the ones who can be a savior; saving those in their congregations by telling them they’ve done so. This is Nietzsche highlighting the fact that these (oftentimes) men are the largest hypocrites to their own religion. Moreover, he highlights the fact that salvation itself is a denial of life and all of what it offers; that Christianity is a state of mind as well as a cult that forces those who “want to be saved” into denying all that brings them joy in life. These are “sins” on our part and in order to join God in his “Kingdom of Heaven,” we must both repent and follow his rulings. Nietzsche, however, writes that the priests have done away with most of the original teachings and have moved to a place where God’s word, His “gospel” is merely their own rulings, their own “law” and path to heavenly life.

But it is in death that those who follow this are eventually allowed true happiness, it is only after they have repented and after they have fully succumbed to the cult’s leader, this is when they are ready for what will only come in an afterlife. To which, there is never such proof of an afterlife but the fear instilled into the people that comes from the language of “sin” and of the “devil” (who will torture you for all eternity if you do not heed my wrath), that does give some push to the following of a certain religion. It is this notion of “salvation” from the devil himself, no longer from the vengeful God, but from an evil version of him, it is this that gives Christianity its denial of life. It is also the power that priests hold within themselves that gives Christianity its denial of life. These are the points in which Nietzsche was trying to prove with his book The Antichrist.

Within Buddhism, anyone can become a Buddha. Once one gives way with life’s attachments, which can also be called something that we “sin” against, it is then that we can start to become a Buddha ourselves. Liberation is the salvation of Buddhism; there is nothing to be saved from, there is only something to be freed from. The truth is that life is chaotic and uncontrollable, and we cannot be saved from this. There is no actual God’s Hand that will come down from the clouds that will save a house from being destroyed by a hurricane; chaos happens. Some houses will be destroyed and some will not–this does not mean that the owner of one prays harder or better than the owner of the other, this merely means that a hurricane has happened. What Christian priests may say in this instance though, would be closer to the former: that our sins have caused this massive storm and those who have not repented enough will take on the most damage. Or something like that. A good, modern-day priest may say nothing of the sort. But a Buddhist, throughout the past thousands of years, would be the most objective in any instance. Buddhist liberation is a freeing from the sufferings of life; or, in plainer English, this means to be freed from being subjective and attached to things that bring us stress.

This is the Nihilistic view of the Christian faith, that everything we do has a meaning, but it is the wrong meaning: that we must deny the pleasures and sufferings that life has to offer in order to have a better life once we are in our grave. Nietzsche wants us to overcome the Christian view, and more or less move in the direction of Eastern philosophy. Within Buddhism, we affirm life, we affirm life’s pleasures and suffers as what they are: a part of life. Taking the example before, “it is good to have physical relations with one another?” The answer, it is neither good nor bad, it is a part of life that we have physical bonds to other people. Any and all parts of life are neither good nor are they bad, it is how we name them that classifies them as such. The trick is … not to.

Ethical behavior both leads to and flows from an enlightened mind. In the Five Precepts Buddha advises abstinence from: (1) harming living beings, (2) taking things not freely given, (3) sexual misconduct, (4) false speech, and (5) intoxicating drinks and drugs causing heedlessness (Knierim).

Some scholars don't recognize Buddhism as an organized religion, but rather, a “way of life” or a “spiritual tradition.” Buddhism encourages its people to avoid self-indulgence but also self-denial. Buddha's most important teachings, known as The Four Noble Truths, are essential to understanding the religion.J


The Buddhist attitude towards society is that all social issues and even international conflicts can be solved by working together through discussions and negotiations as Buddhism considers that the root causes of all social problems are human cravings, hatred and ignorance

Instead of religion, some Muslims regard Buddhism as a philosophy since Buddha's original teaching never teaches about God. If it is a religion, it should consist of the concept of faith in a supreme power that protects all beings, determines human destiny, and accepts God-provisions over humans.

In cultures with Buddhist spiritual influence, both good and evil are perceived as part of an antagonistic duality that itself must be overcome through achieving Śūnyatā meaning emptiness in the sense of recognition of good and evil being two opposing principles but not a reality, emptying the duality of them, and achieving a oneness

However, elements that are commonly associated with evil involve unbalanced behavior involving expediency, selfishness, ignorance, or neglect.

C. S. Lewis, in The Abolition of Man, maintained that there are certain acts that are universally considered evil, such as rape and murder. However, the numerous instances in which rape or murder is morally affected by social context call this into question. Up until the mid-19th century, many countries practiced forms of slavery. As is often the case, those transgressing moral boundaries stood to profit from that exercise. Arguably, slavery has always been the same and objectively evil, but individuals with a motivation to transgress will justify that action.

One might point out, though, that the actual perpetrators of those atrocities probably avoided calling their actions genocide, since the objective meaning of any act accurately described by that word is to wrongfully kill a selected group of people, which is an action that at least their victims will understand to be evil. Universalists consider evil independent of culture, and wholly related to acts or intents.

Views on the nature of evil tend to fall into one of four opposed camps:

Moral absolutism holds that good and evil are fixed concepts established by a deity or deities, nature, morality, common sense, or some other source.Amoralism claims that good and evil are meaningless, that there is no moral ingredient in nature.Moral relativism holds that standards of good and evil are only products of local culture, custom, or prejudice.Moral universalism is the attempt to find a compromise between the absolutist sense of morality, and the relativist view; universalism claims that morality is only flexible to a degree, and that what is truly good or evil can be determined by examining what is commonly considered to be evil amongst all humans.

Plato wrote that there are relatively few ways to do good, but there are countless ways to do evil, which can therefore have a much greater impact on our lives, and the lives of other beings capable of suffering.

According to Peck, an evil person:[53][54]

Is consistently self-deceiving, with the intent of avoiding guilt and maintaining a self-image of perfectionDeceives others as a consequence of their own self-deceptionPsychologically projects his or her evils and sins onto very specific targets, scapegoating those targets while treating everyone else normally ("their insensitivity toward him was selective")[55]Commonly hates with the pretense of love, for the purposes of self-deception as much as the deception of othersAbuses political or emotional power ("the imposition of one's will upon others by overt or covert coercion")[56]Maintains a high level of respectability and lies incessantly in order to do soIs consistent in his or her sins. Evil people are defined not so much by the magnitude of their sins, but by their consistency (of destructiveness)Is unable to think from the viewpoint of their victimHas a covert intolerance to criticism and other forms of narcissistic injury

 necessary evil is an evil that someone believes must be done or accepted because it is necessary to achieve a better outcome—especially because possible alternative courses of action or inaction are expected to be worse.

Alternately, this may manifest as a call to eliminate systems that contain aspects perceived as evil, and replace them with systems that avoid these aspects. For example, speaking of political parties in the Parliament of the United Kingdom, one author wrote:

To say of anything that it is a necessary evil (it is often said of examinations, as of parties) is to give away all morality. It is almost a contradiction in terms. That which is necessary can hardly be evil. If that which is bad is unavoidable, then the game of morality is up. We are involved in a vicious circle from which there is no escape except in the denial of one premiss [sic] or of the other. Either the thing is not necessary, or it is not evil. A non-moral system might have no difficulty in admitting the conception of a necessary evil, but unfortunately it would also exclude the conception of evil altogether. Whatever may be argued philosophically on the point, the idea of a necessary evil is a fallacy as urged in excuse of party, for those who urge it are saying what they would deny if expressed in other terms. They would certainly say that it was wrong to charge a man with evil conduct who had done only what it was impossible for him to avoid doing. In that case they would say it was not evil; it was only unfortunate or sad. For the same reason party, if necessary, is not evil. But they do not want to say that, for they are convinced that party is an evil. Therefore they must take the alternative and admit that it is not necessary; and their excuse for party is gone.[8]

Italian physician Fillipo Mazzei, in his correspondence with Thomas Jefferson in the 1770s, qualified a necessary evil as a restriction without which even greater evils would arise:

Necessary Evils are those which cannot be avoided without incurring greater; Among the necessary Evils are the Laws themselves; because they prohibit us to do certain things, or oblige us to do certain others; and consequently they deprive us of a Portion of Liberty, which is the greatest Good. But what would be the Consequence if we had no Laws?[9]

For the lesser evil can be seen in comparison with the greater evil as a good, since this lesser evil is preferable to the greater one, and whatever preferable is good"...

Taking this approach, Aristotle begins by saying that the highest good for humans, the highest aim of all human practical thinking, is eudaimonia, a Greek word often translated as flourishing and studied as psychological well-being. Aristotle in turn argues that this is properly understood as an ongoing and stable dynamic, a way of being in action (energeia), specifically appropriate to the human "soul" (psuchē), at its most "excellent" or virtuous (virtue translates aretē in Greek). If there are several virtues then the best and most complete or perfect of them will be the happiest one. An excellent human will be a person good at living life, who does it well and beautifully (kalos). Aristotle says that such a person would also be a serious (spoudaios) human being, in the same sense of "serious" that one contrasts serious harpists with other harpists. He also asserts as part of this starting point that virtue for a human must involve reason in thought and speech (logos), as this is an aspect (an ergon, literally meaning a task or work) of human living.[11]

Being of "great soul" (magnanimity), the virtue where someone would be truly deserving of the highest praise and have a correct attitude towards the honor this may involve. This is the first case mentioned, and it is mentioned within the initial discussion of practical examples of virtues and vices at 1123b Book IV.[15]The type of justice or fairness of a good ruler in a good community is then given a similar description, during the special discussion of the virtue (or virtues) of justice at 1129b in Book V.[16]Phronesis or practical judgment as shown by good leaders is the next to be mentioned in this way at 1144b in Book VI.[17]The virtue of being a truly good friend is the final example at 1157a in Book VIII.[18]

(In the Eudemian Ethics (Book VIII, chapter 3) Aristotle also uses the word "kalokagathia", the nobility of a gentleman (kalokagathos), to describe this same concept of a virtue containing all the moral virtues.)

acting in accord with divine or moral law : free from guilt or sin. 2a : morally right or justifiable a righteous decision. b : arising from an outraged sense of justice or morality righteous indignation.

Being righteous literally means to be right, especially in a moral way. Religious people often talk about being righteous. In their view, the righteous person not only does the right thing for other people but also follows the laws of their religion. 

The one who drives himself to do good even when he doesn't feel like it and who waits for justice rather than turning away from it- this man has integrity.

This will mean in the face of evil, do what is right.

Surely he will never be shaken; a righteous man will be remembered forever. He will have no fear of bad news; his heart is steadfast, trusting in the LORD. His heart is secure, he will have no fear; in the end he will look in triumph on his foes.

The seven gifts of the Holy Spirit are wisdom, understanding, counsel, fortitude, knowledge, piety, and fear of the Lord. While some Christans accept these as a definitive list of specific attributes, others understand them merely as examples of the Holy Spirit's work through the faithful

These abilities, often termed "charismatic gifts", are the word of knowledge, increased faith, the gifts of healing, the gift of miracles, prophecy, the discernment of spirits, diverse kinds of tongues, interpretation of tongues

Self-righteous narcissists are those who derive their narcissistic validation and supply by maintaining themselves as a sort of a morally superior person – and will be more focused on doing things just so and having control, rather than from a more flexible place of heart.

When you look at narcissism as a trait in terms of how it affects your day-to-day life and ability to form relationships, there are two types of narcissism:

adaptive (helpful)maladaptive (unhelpful)

Some researchTrusted Source suggests it could be more accurate to view narcissism as on a spectrum from less to more severe narcissistic traits.

You might then imagine that the different types of narcissism fit somewhere along that spectrum.

In general, narcissism is closely tied to:

extreme self-focusan inflated sense of selfa strong desire for recognition and praise

Adaptive narcissism refers to aspects of narcissism that can actually be helpful, like high self-confidence, self-reliance, and the ability to celebrate yourself.
.

Someone with overt narcissism might come across as:

outgoingarrogantentitledoverbearinghaving an exaggerated self-imageneeding to be praised and admiredexploitativecompetitivelacking empathy

 also suggests people with overt narcissism are more likely to feel good about themselves and less likely to experience uncomfortable emotions like sadness, worry, or loneliness.

People with overt narcissism may also tend to overestimate their own abilities and intelligence.

One study published in 2018 also suggests overt narcissism might cause someone to overestimate their own emotional intelligence.


Instead, some common traits of someone with covert narcissism include:

expressions of low self-esteemhigher likelihood of experiencing anxiety, depression, and shameintroversioninsecurity or low confidencedefensivenessavoidancetendency to feel or play the victim

While someone with covert narcissism will still be very self-focused, this is likely to conflict with a deep fear or sense of not being enough.

A studyTrusted Source on personality and covert narcissism published in 2017 found that it was most strongly linked to high neuroticism (tendency to experience unpleasant emotions) and disagreeableness.

Someone with covert narcissism is likely to have a hard time accepting criticism. But unlike a person with overt narcissism, someone with covert narcissism may be more likely to internalize or take in the criticism more harshly than it was intended.

Research suggests the categories of covert and overt narcissism aren’t always mutually exclusive. In other words, someone with overt narcissism might go through a period where they show more signs of covert narcissism, for example.

Communal narcissism

Communal narcissism is another type of overt narcissism, and it’s usually seen as the opposite of antagonistic narcissism.

Someone with communal narcissism values fairness and is likely to see themselves as altruistic, but research published in 2018 suggests there’s a gap between these beliefs and the person’s behavior.

People with communal narcissism might:

become easily morally outrageddescribe themselves as empathetic and generousreact strongly to things they see as unfair

So what makes communal narcissism different from genuine concern for the well-being of others? The key difference is that for people with communal narcissism, social power and self-importance are playing major roles.

For example, while communal narcissism might cause you to say (and believe) you have a strong moral code or care for others, you might not realize the way you treat others doesn’t match up with your beliefs.

exaggerated feelings of superiority and self-importanceregular fantasies about personal power, intelligence, success, or attractivenessa firm belief in personal specialnessa strong need for attention, praise, and admiration from other peopleentitled behavior, such as a desire for special treatmenta habit of using manipulation tacticslow empathy or disinterest in the emotional needs of othersa tendency to envy others or assume others envy themarrogance and scorn for others

To formally diagnose NPD, a mental health professional will look for the presence of at least five narcissistic traits.

They’ll also try to determine:

whether these traits appear in different contextswhen they first showed uphow they affect daily life and relationships

If narcissistic traits only appear at certain times or in specific situations, or if there are fewer than five present, a mental health professional might not diagnose NPD.


This attitude creates a sharp contrast with the outward confidence and self-importance persistently projected by people with overt (grandiose) narcissism.

A person with overt narcissism might:

draw attention to their abilities by talking up accomplishmentsfrequently share how much others appreciate themrequest special treatmentreact with angry outbursts when feeling dismissed or ignoredopenly reject or treat others with contempt

Someone with covert narcissism might instead:

seek admiration indirectly by putting their own work down, performing acts of kindness, or complimenting others to get compliments backspend a lot of time fantasizing about earning the recognition they feel they deserveexpect special treatment and feel slighted when they don’t receive itignore people they believe have wronged themhold lengthy grudges and fantasize about revengemove on quickly to the next relationship without saying why..


Healthy narcissism could involve:

telling yourself “I deserve better” after being passed over twice for a promotion you worked hard to earnwanting recognition when you do a job welltaking pride in the fact that your loved ones trust you and come to you for supportrecognizing and appreciating your own intelligence and creativity

Taking pride in your talents, accomplishments, and appearance can be empowering.

In fact, healthy narcissism can help protect you from distress by boosting your resilience or ability to weather whatever life tosses your way.

Feeling confident in your own abilities and sense of self can help you remember that no matter what mistakes you make or challenges you face, you still have value and are worthy of respect and positive regard.

“Pity maybe the perversion of compassion, but its alternative is solidarity. It is out of pity that men are ‘attracted toward les hommes faibles’, but it is out of solidarity that they establish deliberately and, as it were, dispassionately a community of interest with the oppresses and exploited.”

Solidarity aroused by compassion remains committed to plurality and ideas, as opposed to the sentiment of pity which appeals to a universalizing love of men. In this sense pity is a powerful political sentiment because it has the ability to appeal to a multitude, collapsing all into one. In this spirit, it is not discerning. Pity does not look upon the fortunate and unfortunate in equal measure, rather, it can only exist in the presence of misfortune. The French Revolution put pity at the heart of its political crusade, and justified its violence in the name of the people. The cause of pity is the glorification of the suffering of others. Pity rests upon the existence of a misfortunate class, and could not exist without a conception of “the poor,” “the miserable,” or “the suffering.” It is for this that Arendt indicts Robespierre. He aroused the sentiment of pity in the masses by glorifying the poor, in order to justify his own lust for power. The real danger of pity is that it is a boundless virtue which has no regard for justice or the rule of law. In Arendt’s parsing, the goal of the revolution was not liberation from tyranny, but liberation from necessity, which is not a political cause but a sentimental one. Freedom can never be founded in the sentiments of men, which erase plurality and distinction. For Arendt the political realm is a place where we can appear in public before one another and distinguish ourselves in word and deed. In this way, political fights are based on our ability to make arguments. Whereas political arguments based on sentiment appeal to what is common in men. And a politics that tries to move from this moralizing place, reduces all to one. This is not an argument against the passions in politics. It is an argument against the publication of sentimental feeling in politics. Arendt writes:

Whatever the passions and the emotions may be, and whatever their true connection with thought and reason, they certainly are located in the human heart. And not only is the human heart a place of darkness which, with certainty, no human eye can penetrate; the qualities of the heart need darkness and protection against the light of the public to grow and to remain what they are meant to be, innermost motives which are not for public display. However deeply heartfelt a motive may be, once it is brought out and exposed for public inspection it becomes and object of suspicion rather than insight; when the light of the public falls upon it, it appears and even shines, but, unlike deeds and words which are meant to appear, whose very existence hinges on appearance, the motives behind such deeds and words are destroyed in their essence through appearance; when they appear they become 'mere appearances' behind which again other, ulterior motives may lurk, such as hypocrisy and deceit. The same sad logic of the human heart, which has almost automatically caused modern 'motivational research' to develop into an eerie sort of filing cabinet for human vices, into a veritable science of misanthropy, made Robespierre and his followers, once they had equated virtue with the qualities of the heart, see intrigue and calumny, treachery and hypocrisy everywhere. The fateful mood of suspicion, so glaringly omnipresent through the French Revolution even before a Law of Suspects spelled out its frightful implications, and so conspicuously absent from even the most bitter disagreements between the men of the American Revolution, arose directly out of this misplaced emphasis on the heart as the source of political virtue, on Ie ereur, une ame droite, un earaetere moral.

The French Revolution failed, in part, because it was grounded on a politics of pity. And this led to a tyrannical suspicion, attitude of cynicism, and inability to see the world except from the standpoint of misery. Arendt’s argument in these pages resonates with the political battles that we are facing today between the right and left. 

Having pity on our victims to save ourselves: Compassion reduces self-critical emotions and self-blame about past harmful behavior among those who highly identify with their past self

Previous research has shown that people often separate the present self from past selves. Applying knowledge gained from intergroup research to the interpersonal domain, we argue that the degree to which people identify with their past self (self-identification) influences their reaction when recalling a past event during which they harmed another person. Because they feel close to their past self, we expected this to be threatening for high self-identifiers, and expected them to be motivated to avoid self-critical emotions and blame. 

Our findings suggest that, ironically, the most effective way to protect the self against reminders of an undesirable past, may be to have compassion for our victims.

What happens when we are confronted with our own past bad behavior, behavior that harmed someone else? Do we see it as water under the bridge, or does it threaten our perception of ourselves as a good person? And if we do feel threatened by the ghosts from our past, how do we deal with them? In this paper, we investigate whether the way we feel about a memory of our past negative behavior is influenced by the degree to which we identify with the person we were back then. We believe that evoking such memories is not threatening for low (personal) identifiers (people who feel they have little in common with the person they were when the event took place). After all, they may well think they are a very different person nowadays. In contrast, we do expect the information to be threatening for high identifiers, because they will likely feel they are still very much the same person. As a result, the past transgression therefore reflects more on their current self. Using four meta-analyses, conducted on a set of seven experimental studies, we investigate four potential ways in which high self-identifiers can subsequently deal with these identity threats: a. by experiencing compassion for the person they harmed; b. by taking a third- rather than first-person perspective when thinking about the situation; c. by focusing on ways in which they are different today compared to when the events took place; and d. by actively disidentifying from their past self during the course of the research.

The past self

An underlying assumption in our studies is that people differentiate between their present self and past selves. This view is not without detractors in psychology. For example, James [1] argued that people need to believe that the self is stable over time in order to have a sense of personal identity. Early research on the link between identity and autobiographical memory seemed to support James' idea.

One way in which this is evident, is that people tend to rate their past selves more negatively than their present self. A key reason for this is the fact that people are motivated to see their current self positively [4,5]. In fact, Wilson and Ross argue that people can actively construct shifts in their identity to distance themselves from unfavorable past selves. As they put it: "distant failures lose their power to taint and glories to flatter the present self" [3 p139]. In a sense, our past selves can be cast aside. Several studies have shown that people tend to perceive, appraise and judge the past self in much the same way as they perceive other people (e.g [6]). Recent research has even found evidence for this at the neural level [7]. However, this work also shows that we do not entirely distance ourselves from our past incarnations: specifically, people process information about their past selves similarly to how they process information about close others. Taken together, this seems to suggest that we might be protective of our past self in the way we might be protective of a friend, but not to the same degree as we are about the present self.

In short, the existing literature supports our assumption that people differentiate between the past and present selves. People also vary in terms of the implicit theories they hold about personal stability and consistency, and their past experiences may influence to what extent they perceive shifts in their identity. Someone with few or not very severe 'distant failures' may not perceive as many identity shifts across time as someone with many, because there is less of a reason for them to create a schism. Memory and identity mutually influence each other in this regard [3].
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As unlikely as it seems, a highly obscure academic theory known as Critical Race Theory has completely mainstreamed in society, and now everyone is discussing it. While Critical Race Theory has the noble goal of pointing out problems that can be hard to see and that maintain or constitute racism, it turns out to be a remarkably bad way of going about this. A little familiarity with the basic principles of Critical Race Theory and how they go wrong can help with this.

Before I begin, I offer my apologies to the reader. Critical Race Theory has been growing for over 40 years, and it has many deep problems. Therefore, this is long, and still it is not nearly complete. Here, I document just eight of the biggest problems with the entire Critical Race Theory approach. Treat them as eight short essays on specific topics in Critical Race Theory and digest them one at a time. I offer them in the hopes of helping people understand it better so they can decide for themselves if Critical Race Theory is the way we should be dealing with race issues and racism in our society, or if we can genuinely do better.

Since this is so long: here’s the ‘too long; didn’t read’ bullet-point summary:

Critical Race Theory…

believes racism is present in every aspect of life, every relationship, and every interaction and therefore has its advocates look for it everywhererelies upon “interest convergence” (white people only give black people opportunities and freedoms when it is also in their own interests) and therefore doesn’t trust any attempt to make racism betteris against free societies and wants to dismantle them and replace them with something its advocates controlonly treats race issues as “socially constructed groups,” so there are no individuals in Critical Race Theorybelieves science, reason, and evidence are a “white” way of knowing and that storytelling and lived experience are a “black” alternative, which hurts everyone, especially black peoplerejects all potential alternatives, like colorblindness, as forms of racism, making itself the only allowable game in town (which is totalitarian)acts like anyone who disagrees with it must do so for racist and white supremacist reasons, even if those people are black (which is also totalitarian)cannot be satisfied, so it becomes a kind of activist black hole that threatens to destroy everything it is introduced into1) Critical Race Theory believes racism is present in every aspect of life, every relationship, and every interaction.

Critical Race Theory begins from the assumption that racism is an ordinary part of every aspect of life in our societies. Foundational Critical Race Theory scholars Richard Delgado and Jean Stefancic write, “First, that racism is ordinary, not aberrational—‘normal science,’ the usual way society does business, the common, everyday experience of most people of color in this country,” on page 7 of the standard introductory textbook on the subject, titled Critical Race Theory: An Introduction.

Notice that these scholars list this assumption first among the “basic tenets of Critical Race Theory” in the introduction of their book. Understand also that what they mean by “racism” isn’t even what most people think racism means. It is not prejudice based upon race or believing some races to be superior or inferior to others that they mean by “racism.” It is, instead, the “system” of everything that happens in the social world and beyond that results in any disparity that works in the favor of “racially privileged” groups (on average) or any “racially oppressed” person claiming they experience racial oppression.

These assumptions lead people who take up Critical Race Theory to look for racism in everything until they find it. That is, after all, the job of a “critical” theorist or activist: to look for the hidden problems that they assume must be present in whatever they scrutinize.

In the workplace that adopts Critical Race Theory, this means that it’s only a matter of time until someone with that worldview finds out how your entire company and its culture is “racist.” At that point, they will cause a meltdown that forces everyone to take sides and demand a reorganization of the entire (now divided) office culture and management.

In schools, it will mean teaching our children to think this way and always be looking for racism in every situation and interaction. In our personal relationships, it means that friends and even family members—especially our kids who have already been educated with Critical Race Theory ideas that have been incorporated in our schools—will eventually call each other out and reject one another, because tolerating racism is also considered a form of racism that would have to be discovered and stopped.

2) “Interest convergence”: White people only give black people opportunities and freedoms when it is also in their own interests.

One of the founders of Critical Race Theory, a (now deceased) scholar at Harvard Law named Derrick Bell, made his “Interest-Convergence Thesis” central to the Theory. Turning to Delgado and Stefancic again,

The second feature, sometimes called “interest convergence” or material determinism, adds a further dimension. Because racism advances the interests of both white elites (materially) and working-class people (psychically), large segments of society have little incentive to eradicate it. Consider, for example, Derrick Bell’s shocking proposal (discussed in a later chapter) that Brown v. Board of Education—considered a great triumph of civil rights litigation—may have resulted more from the self-interest of elite whites than a desire to help blacks. (p. 7)

It isn’t hard to see how paranoid and cynical this idea is, but it’s also horrible when you pause to consider some of its implications. Take the demand that also comes from Critical Race Theory that everyone should be an anti-racist. This sounds good on the surface but is horrible underneath. If someone with “racial privilege” (including white, Asian, Hispanic, Arab, Indian, and lighter-skinned black people) decides to become an anti-racist in accordance with this request, the Interest-Convergence Thesis would say they only did so to make themselves look good, protect themselves from criticism, or to avoid confronting their own racism. This isn’t a fringe idea or possible gap in the concept, either. The academic literature on “whiteness studies” is filled with this notion, including book-length treatments by academic scholars, for example one titled Good White People that was published in 2018 by the State University of New York Press.

The Interest-Convergence Thesis makes it literally impossible for anyone with any racial privilege (again, as outlined by Critical Race Theory) to do anything right because anything they do right must also have been self-interested. If Critical Race Theory makes a demand of people with any form of racial privilege and they comply, they just make themselves more complicit in “racism” as Critical Race Theory sees it. By giving people no way out, Critical Race Theory becomes deeply manipulative and unable to be satisfied in its lists of demands.

3) Critical Race Theory is against free societies.

Believe it or not, Critical Race Theory is not a liberal idea. It is, in fact, critical of liberal societies and against the idea of freedom to its core. Critical Race Theory sees a free society as a way to structure and maintain inequities by convincing racial minorities not to want to do radical identity politics. Since Critical Race Theory exists specifically to agitate for and enable radical racial identity politics, it is therefore against free societies and how they are organized. (In this way, it is very different than the Civil Rights Movement it incorrectly claims to continue.)

Turning to Delgado and Stefancic, a critical stance about free societies and their norms is again central to Critical Race Theory: “critical race scholars are discontent with liberalism as a framework for addressing America’s racial problems. Many liberals believe in color blindness and neutral principles of constitutional law” (p. 21). The famous “critical whiteness educator” Robin DiAngelo (author of the now overwhelmingly famous book White Fragility) puts it even more plainly, writing with a colleague named Ozlem Sensoy in a widely read education book called Is Everyone Really Equal?,

These movements [Critical Theory movements upon which Critical Race Theory is based] initially advocated for a type of liberal humanism (individualism, freedom, and peace) but quickly turned to a rejection of liberal humanism. The ideal of individual autonomy that underlies liberal humanism (the idea that people are free to make independent rational decisions that determine their own fate) was viewed as a mechanism for keeping the marginalized in their place by obscuring larger structural systems of inequality. In other words, it [free society] fooled people into believing they had more freedom and choice than societal structures actually allow. (p. 5)

In other words, Critical Race Theory sees free societies and the ideals that make them work—individualism, freedom, peace—as a kind of tacit conspiracy theory that we all participate in to keep racial minorities down. When its advocates accuse people of being “complicit in systems of racism,” this is part of what they mean. Obviously, they would prefer that we do not have free societies and would rather arrange society as they see fit and make us all go along with their ideas.

4) Critical Race Theory only treats race issues as “socially constructed groups,” so there are no individuals in Critical Race Theory.

Critical Race Theory isn’t just against free societies and the individualism that enables them, but it also doesn’t even believe individuals meaningfully exist at all! In Critical Race Theory, every person has to be understood in terms of the social groups they are said to inhabit, and these are determined by their identity, including race. “A third theme of critical race theory, the ‘social construction’ thesis, holds that race and races are products of social thought and relations. Not objective, inherent, or fixed, they correspond to no biological or genetic reality; rather, races are categories that society invents, manipulates, or retires when convenient” (p. 7), write Delgado and Stefancic.

Under Critical Race Theory, races are categories that society invents and that we impose entirely through social assumptions (mostly stereotypes), and people are members of those racial categories whether they want to be or not. Moreover, they argue that society is “socially stratified,” which means that different social groups (like these racial groups) have differentiated access to the opportunities and resources of society. While this bears some truth on average, it ignores individual variations that are obvious when considering examples of powerful, rich, and famous black people like Barack Obama, Oprah Winfrey, and Kanye West. Critical Race Theory forces people into these averages, though, and considers them primarily in terms of their group identity rather than their individual identity. This is part of why they use the word “folks” instead of “people”—it designates a social group.

Thus, in Critical Race Theory, the goal of ideally treating every person as an individual who is equal before the law and meant to be judged upon the contents of their character and merits of their work is considered a myth that keeps racial minorities down. Instead, it sees people according to their racial groups only. This is why it is so common that progressive racial programs end up hurting the people they’re written to help most. “Racial justice,” in Critical Race Theory, means getting “justice” for the group, which it says is a social construction, not for the real person, who is just a member of that group. As Lynn Lemisko writes on page 193 of Educator to Educator, another education manual in Critical Social Justice programs: “If democracy is about individual rights (justice for individuals), then social justice is about group rights (justice for groups). And for me there is a fundamental difference between the general notion of justice and the notion of social justice.”

5) Critical Race Theory believes science, reason, and evidence are a “white” way of knowing and that storytelling and lived experience are a “black” alternative.

Remember above, where Delgado and Stefancic said that “normal science” is a part of the everyday, ordinary racism of our societies? That’s because Critical Race Theory is not particularly friendly to science, residing somewhere between generally disinterested in science and openly hostile to it (often depending upon the circumstances). This is because Critical Race Theory, using that “social construction” thesis, believes that the power and politics of cultural groups make their way intrinsically into everything that culture produces. Thus, science is just politics by other means to Critical Race Theory.

Since modern science was predominantly produced by white, Western men, Critical Race Theory therefore views science as a white and Western “way of knowing.” Critical Race Theory therefore maintains that science encodes and perpetuates “white dominance” and thus isn’t really fitting for black people who inhabit a (political) culture of Blackness.

This is obviously a horrible sentiment, and it is one that goes against one of the very first pillars of science: universality. Universality in science says that it doesn’t matter who does an experiment; the result will always be the same. This is because science believes in objectivity, which Critical Race Theory also calls an oppressive myth. For example, Robin DiAngelo and Ozlem Sensoy write,

One of the key contributions of critical theorists concerns the production of knowledge. Given that the transmission of knowledge is an integral activity in schools, critical scholars in the field of education have been especially concerned with how knowledge is produced. These scholars argue that a key element of social injustice involves the claim that particular knowledge is objective, neutral, and universal. An approach based on critical theory calls into question the idea that objectivity is desirable or even possible. The term used to describe this way of thinking about knowledge is that knowledge is socially constructed. When we refer to knowledge as socially constructed we mean that knowledge is reflective of the values and interests of those who produce it. (p. 7)

Sensoy and DiAngelo also claim that science “presume[s] superiority and infallibility of the scientific method” (p. 5) (by the way, this is false), and therefore we should be asking “whose rationality” and “whose presumed objectivity” underlies the scientific method. Then, even more cynically, they insist that we must ask whose interests are served by science, as though that’s the relevant question to ask of a universalist method. Critical Race Theory falsely asserts that white people’s interests are primarily served by science. This isn’t all just wrong (and genuinely racist!), it’s dangerous.

Continuing the genuinely racist thinking that black people aren’t suited to or served by science, Delgado and Stefancic say that storytelling about their “lived experience” is the primary mode by which black people and Critical Race Theory produce and advance knowledge. Importantly, these lived experiences are only considered valid if they agree with Critical Race Theory. They write,

Critical race theorists have built on everyday experiences with perspective, viewpoint, and the power of stories and persuasion to come to a better understanding of how Americans see race. They have written parables, autobiography, and “counterstories,” and have investigated the factual background and personalities, frequently ignored in the casebooks, of well-known cases. (p. 38)

While stories can be informative, to create a position that science is a “way of knowing” for white, Western people (especially men) and storytelling is one more suited to racial minorities, Critical Race Theory is itself racist (against racial minorities) and cripples the people it claims to help. This happens in multiple ways, including by undermining their capacity for critical thinking, teaching them to see the world in an us-versus-them way that oppresses them, and associating them with harmful, negative stereotypes that rigorous methods are what white people, and not black people, use.

6) Critical Race Theory rejects all potential alternatives, like colorblindness, as forms of racism.

Critical Race Theory is completely against the common-sense idea that race becomes less socially relevant and racism is therefore diminished by not focusing on race all the time. Where liberalism spent centuries removing social significance from racial categories once it had been introduced in the 16th century, Critical Race Theory inserts it again, front and center.

In fact, as you might guess now, it sees the idea of “colorblindness” as one of the most racist things possible because it hides the real racism from view. “While colorblindness sounds good in theory, in practice it is highly problematic,” write Sensoy and DiAngelo (p. 108). As we read from Delgado and Stefancic,

Color-blind, or “formal,” conceptions of equality, expressed in rules that insist only on treatment that is the same across the board, can thus remedy only the most blatant forms of discrimination, such as mortgage redlining or the refusal to hire a black Ph.D. rather than a white high school dropout, that do stand out and attract our attention. (p. 7)

While there is a point here—that being too colorblind can cause someone not to see racism at all, even when it is a real problem and especially when its influence is subtle (this is called “racism-blindness”)—the remedy Critical Race Theory gives to this imperfection in the colorblind approach is to do exactly the opposite. Thus, racism has to be made relevant in every situation where racism is present, which is every situation, as we saw in point #1 above, and it has attached incredible amounts of social significance to race and how it factors into every interaction. That means you have to find and focus upon the “hidden” racism in your workplace, your school, your society, your neighborhood, your books, your food, your music, your hobbies, your faith, your church, your community, your friends, your relationships, and yourself (and everything else too) all the time, according to Critical Race Theory.

This has the opposite of the putatively intended effect. Although it does cause people to see some legitimate racism that they would have otherwise missed, it makes all of our relationships and social systems extremely fragile and tense, ready to explode over a highly divisive issue. It also diverts resources from doing real work or building real relationships because looking for and thinking about racism all the time takes effort. (Critical Race Theory says minority races already have to think about racism all the time and only white people have the privilege not to, but this is, again, more sloppy analysis that ignores the reports and experiences of every racial minority who disagrees.)

7) Critical Race Theory acts like anyone who disagrees with it must do so for racist and white supremacist reasons, even if those people are black.

Following the “social construction” thesis discussed above in point #4, Critical Race Theory has outlined what the essential experience of each racial group is. It then judges individual people (especially of minority races) on how well they give testimonial to that experience—which is to say, they judge individual people based on how well they support Critical Race Theory. This makes it impossible to disagree with Critical Race Theory, even if you are black.

Before we discuss the case of how impossible disagreement is for white people (and other “racially privileged” people) consider a few poignant examples. The black superstar musician Kanye West famously donned a “Make America Great Again” hat and said he thinks for himself. In response, the poet laureate of Critical Race Theory, Ta-Nehisi Coates, wrote a widely read article suggesting that West is no longer really black. The black musician Daryl Davis, who is most famous for talking hundreds of real white supremacists out of their Ku Klux Klan hoods, once tried to invite a conversation of this sort in 2019, and members of the nominally “antifascist” group “Antifa” called him a “white supremacist” for being willing to associate with (rather than fight or kill) the people he invited to have a conversation.

This phenomenon can be explained. As Nikole Hannah-Jones, creator of the New York Times Magazine 1619 Project (a Critical Race Theory historiography—not an article of history), tweeted (and then deleted) that there is “racially black” on the one hand, and “politically Black” on the other. Critical Race Theory is only interested in the identity politics associated with being “politically Black,” and anyone who disagrees with Critical Race Theory—even if “racially black”—does not qualify. The common way to phrase this is that they are “not really Black.” This means that in Critical Race Theory, diversity (which it calls for often) must be only skin deep. Everyone’s politics must agree and must agree with Critical Race Theory.

This is obviously much worse a problem for white people or others who are said to have “racial privilege.” There are more concepts in Critical Race Theory to deal specifically with how and why white people are racists for disagreeing with Critical Race Theory than perhaps any other idea. Charles Mills claims that all whites take part in a “racial contract” to support white supremacy that is never discussed but just part of the social fabric. Barbara Applebaum says all white people have “white complicity” with white supremacy because they automatically benefit from white privilege and “white ignorance” which is a way for them to willfully refuse to engage (and proper engagement can only be proven by agreeing). Robin DiAngelo says white people enjoy “white comfort” and therefore suffer “white fragility” that prevents them from confronting their racism through Critical Race Theory. (Therefore, she says, anything that maintains white comfort should be considered suspect and in need of disrupting.) Alison Bailey claims that when racially privileged people disagree with Critical Race Theory, they are engaging in a “defensive move” called “privilege-preserving epistemic pushback,” which means that they are just arguing to keep their privilege and could not possibly have legitimate disagreements. All of these ideas implicate racially privileged people in racism anytime they disagree with Critical Race Theory.

8) Critical Race Theory cannot be satisfied.

We have already seen how Critical Race Theory cannot be disagreed with, even by black people. We have also seen how it rejects all alternatives and how it believes any success that it has comes down to “interest convergence.” Because it rejects science, it cannot be falsified or proven wrong by evidence, and because it assumes racism is present and relevant to all situations and interactions, even the acceptance of Critical Race Theory must somehow also contain racism. Therefore, Critical Race Theory cannot be satisfied. It is, in this way, like a black hole. No matter how much you give to it, it cannot be filled and only gets stronger—and it will tear apart anything that gets too close to it.

This means that if your workplace takes up Critical Race Theory, eventually activists will start to make demands and will threaten to make trouble if they do not get their way. (They usually do not ask.) If you give into them, you will not satisfy them, however, because Critical Race Theory cannot be satisfied. It is guaranteed, before you do anything at all, that you will do it wrong because of your racism. You did it out of “interest convergence,” to make yourself look good because of your racism. You did it in a way that just created new problems that amount to racism. You didn’t do it sooner, faster, or better because of your racism. No matter what you do, the resulting situation must contain racism, and the Critical Race Theory activist’s job is to find it and hold you to account.

Therefore, giving into a demand made by Critical Race Theory cannot appease it. It can, however, signal that you will give into their demands, which will then continue to come and to escalate. As we have seen in countless examples across the corporate world recently, this will include demands for you to step down from your job and give it to activists, and even that won’t satisfy them. And if the venture fails as a result of all of this disruption, racism was the cause of that failure too.

And that’s not all!

This is a grim but fair description of Critical Race Theory, and, what’s worse, it’s woefully incomplete. There are other horrible ideas at the very core of Critical Race Theory that fall in this same mold that we do not have time to list here. These include the idea that racism barely gets better, if at all, that equality is a source of racism, that people who benefit from “racism” have no incentives to be against racism, that racism is a zero-sum conflict that was arranged by white people so that no one else can have a real chance in society, that the races cannot truly understand one another (while demanding that they must and that racism is the whole cause of the inevitable failure), that racially privileged people are inherently oppressors and everyone else is inherently oppressed (this is derived from Marxism applied to racial groups), and that the only way to end racism is through a social revolution that unmakes the current society entirely and replaces it with something engineered by Critical Race Theory. It is easy to see what kinds of problems these doctrines will create in practice, and it’s horrible how Critical Race Theory consistently preys upon the best parts of our natures to achieve its goals (which, if it were correct (and it’s not), mostly leaves only the worst candidates to oppose it—real white supremacists—which it then uses as evidence of its bogus claims).

Therefore, there are many good reasons that have nothing to do with real racism to reject most of what Critical Race Theory teaches. Good people have every reason to reject Critical Race Theory for better alternatives, and the main reason they don’t is because they don’t know what it is and see what what it offers kind of sounds right and sort of seems good.

In summary, we can see that Critical Race Theory is a truly horrible way to deal with race issues and racism, and that would be true even if every problem (or “problematic”) it points out were 100% true. It simply is not a good way to go about these problems, and, as its advocates might say in realizing such a situation, we have an obligation to educate ourselves (about the problems and weaknesses of Critical Race Theory) and to do better (than they can hope to do).
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James Lindsay

An American-born author, mathematician, and professional troublemaker, Dr. James Lindsay has written six books spanning a range of subjects including religion, the philosophy of science and postmodern theory. He is a leading expert on Critical Race Theory, which leads him to reject it completely. He is the founder of New Discourses and currently promoting his new book "Cynical Theories: How Activist Scholarship Made Everything about Race, Gender, and Identity―and Why This Harms Everybody," which is currently being translated into more than fifteen languages.
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the Nazi propaganda of the interwar period, Marxism and Judaism were seen as two sides of the same coin. In a speech at the 1935 Nazi congress, entitled “Communism with the Mask Off,” Hitler’s propaganda minister, Joseph Goebbels, listed evil Jewish Marxists from Karl Marx to Ferdinand Lassalle, Leon Trotsky, Karl Radek, and Rosa Luxemburg.

Such a connection is a well-established part of Nazi ideology. But perhaps the more surprising thing is that such views were not held by Hitler’s men alone. On the contrary, they were widespread across the European right at the time. And not least in the writings of the vehement anticommunist Winston Churchill.

article which the then-Liberal MP wrote for the Illustrated Sunday Herald, about the dangers represented by the “international Jews.” According to Churchill, it was impossible to “exaggerate the part played in the creation of Bolshevism and in the actual bringing about of the Russian Revolution by these international and for the most part atheistical Jews.”

Like Goebbels in his speech fifteen years later, Churchill listed a succession of dangerous Jewish Marxists, drawing a line from Marx via Rosa Luxemburg to the American anarchist Emma Goldman and the Russian revolutionary Leon Trotsky. Churchill outlines a “sinister confederacy” of disgruntled Jews, a “world-wide conspiracy” in which these “international Jews” work for the “overthrow of civilization.”

“This movement among the Jews is not new,” Churchill states. On the contrary, he sees them playing a “definitely recognizable part in the tragedy of the French Revolution.” Indeed, they are the “mainspring of every subversive movement during the Nineteenth Century; and now at last this band of extraordinary personalities from the underworld of the great cities of Europe and America have gripped the Russian people by the hair of their heads.”

Make no mistake, according to Churchill these “international Jews” are not ordinary political adversaries. Rather, they are “evil,” “diabolical,” and “sinister.”

And yet Jews, Churchill was willing to admit, could be both good and evil. In accordance with age-old prejudices, he states that it was almost as if this “mystic and mysterious race had been chosen for the supreme manifestations, both of the divine and the diabolical.” The counterpart of the “diabolical” international Jew was the national Jew. The national Jews could either dream of a Jewish state of their own or loyally support the nations in which they lived, but at least they didn’t let Judaism lead them into cosmopolitan or Marxist temptations.

Outsiders

Where did this widespread interwar idea of “Jewish Bolshevism” come from? In fact, it wasn’t simply plucked out of thin air. Jews played a central role in the European labor movement in the early twentieth century. It is a telling example that in October 1917, the majority of the Bolshevik Politburo were Jews; and even beyond them, Lenin’s maternal grandfather was Jewish.

As “outsiders” living mainly in Europe’s larger cities, Jews were susceptible to radical ideas about a new world. In an essay about Rosa Luxemburg, the German-Jewish philosopher Hannah Arendt emphasizes how Marxist, internationalist ideas found appeal for East and Central European Jews. Because they had no true homeland, it was easier for them to accept the notion that “the fatherland of the working class is the Socialist movement

So, like many other conspiracy theories, the idea of a “Jewish Bolshevism” started from a grain of truth. Except that on this basis, Nazis and other anticommunist right-wing movements spun a story about an international conspiracy. Jewish Bolsheviks were portrayed as traitors, ready to stab their own country in the back.

In the Nazis’ version of things, this led to the so-called stab-in-the-back myth. This claimed that Germany was not defeated on the battlefield in World War I, but rather stabbed in the back by Jews, socialists, and other menaces to society. In reality, the war had been lost long before the fall of 1918 when German soldiers raised a mutiny and initiated the short-lived German Revolution. Its defeat in January 1919 would be followed by a wave of killings of socialists, including Rosa Luxemburg.

Back With a Vengeance

The scaremongering of a “Jewish Bolshevism” is sadly still present today. Economic recession has fed a new wave of conspiratorial xenophobia across the US and Europe. Muslims, Roma people, and Jews are once again made to play the role of threats to society, often in alliance with leftist forces.

During the 2016 Democratic primaries, rumors circulated online that socialist candidate Bernie Sanders, who has a Jewish background, held Israeli citizenship. The rumors went so far that Sanders was confronted with the question on national radio. For years, part of the American right has also claimed that Hungarian-Jewish billionaire George Soros was behind the Occupy Wall Street movement.

New stab-in-the-back myths are also emerging, like the beliefs held by terrorist Anders Behring Breivik when he murdered seventy-seven people at Utøya and Oslo on July 22, 2011. Breivik’s manifesto claims that “Multiculturalism (cultural Marxism / political correctness), as you might know, is the root cause of the ongoing Islamisation of Europe which has resulted in the ongoing Islamic colonisation of Europe.”

Breivik’s words are almost an echo of Goebbels’s speech more than eighty years ago, except with new antagonists.

One hundred years after the “Jewish Bolshevik” Rosa Luxemburg was executed without trial and dumped in Berlin’s Landwehr canal, we once again need to confront the right-wing conspiracy that Marxism and “the foreigners” are about to stab our nations in the back. To quote Luxemburg’s own tombstone: The dead admonish us.

http://www.esotericarchives.com/dee/monad.htm
https://www.azothalchemy.org/azoth_ritual.htm
The passage describes, in narrative form, the development of self-consciousness as such in an encounter between what are thereby (i.e., emerging only from this encounter) two distinct, self-conscious beings. The essence of the dialectic is the movement or motion of recognizing, in which the two self-consciousnesses are constituted in each being recognized as self-conscious by the other. This movement, inexorably taken to its extreme, takes the form of a "struggle to the death" in which one masters [beherrscht] the other, only to find that such lordship makes the very recognition he had sought impossible, since the bondsman, in this state, is not free to offer it.

Crucially, for Hegel, absolute knowledge (Spirit) cannot come to be without first a self-consciousness recognizing another self-consciousness. He maintained that the entire reality is immediately present to self-consciousness.[2] It undergoes three stages of development:

Desire, where self-consciousness is directed at things other than itself

Master-slave, where the self-consciousness is directed at another that is unequal to itself

Universal self-conscious, where the self-conscious recognizes itself in another.[3]

Such an issue in the history of philosophy had only ever been explored by Johann Gottlieb Fichte[4] and its treatment marks a watershed in European philosophy.

Enslavement and masteryEdit

Truth of oneself as self-consciousness, as mediated rather than immediate "being-for-oneself"[10] is achieved only if both live; the recognition of the other gives each of them the objective truth and self-certainty required for self-consciousness. Thus, the two enter into the relation of master/slave and preserve the recognition of each other: "In this recognition the unessential consciousness [of the bondsman] is for the lord the object, which constitutes the truth of his certainty of himself

Death struggleEdit

A struggle to the death ensues. However, if one of the two should die, the achievement of self-consciousness fails. Hegel refers to this failure as "abstract negation" not the negation or sublation required. This death is avoided by the agreement, communication of, or subordination to, slavery. In this struggle the Master emerges as Master because he does not fear death since he does not see his identity dependent on life, while the slave out of this fear consents to the slavery. This experience of fear on the part of the slave is crucial, however, in a later moment of the dialectic, where it becomes the prerequisite experience for the slave's further development.

Contradiction and resolutionEdit

However, this state is not a happy one and does not achieve full self-consciousness. The recognition by the slave is merely on pain of death. The master's self-consciousness is dependent on the slave for recognition and also has a mediated relation with nature: the slave works with nature and begins to shape it into products for the master. As the slave creates more and more products with greater and greater sophistication through his own creativity, he begins to see himself reflected in the products he created, he realises that the world around him was created by his own hands, thus the slave is no longer alienated from his own labour and achieves self-consciousness, while the master on the other hand has become wholly dependent on the products created by his slave; thus the master is enslaved by the labour of his slave. According to Hegel's Lectures on the Philosophy of History, "The humankind has not liberated itself from servitude but by means of servitude".[12]

One interpretation of this dialectic is that neither a slave nor a master can be considered as fully self-conscious. A person who has already achieved self-consciousness could be enslaved, so self-consciousness must be considered not as an individual achievement, or an achievement of natural and genetic evolution, but as a social phenomenon.[13]

As philosopher Robert Brandom explains:

Hegel's discussion of the dialectic of the Master and Slave is an attempt to show that asymmetric recognitive relations are metaphysically defective, that the norms they institute aren't the right kind to help us think and act with—to make it possible for us to think and act. Asymmetric recognition in this way is authority without responsibility, on the side of the Master, and responsibility without authority, on the side of the Slave. And Hegel's argument is that unless authority and responsibility are commensurate and reciprocal, no actual normative statuses are instituted. This is one of his most important and certainly one of his deepest ideas, though it's not so easy to see just how the argument works.[14]

Nietzsche defined master morality as the morality of the strong-willed. He criticizes the view (which he identifies with contemporary British ideology) that good is everything that is helpful, and bad is everything that is harmful. He argues proponents of this view have forgotten its origins and that it is based merely on habit: what is useful has always been defined as good, therefore usefulness is goodness as a value. He writes that in the prehistoric state "the value or non-value of an action was derived from its consequences"[1] but that ultimately "[t]here are no moral phenomena at all, only moral interpretations of phenomena."[2] For strong-willed men, the "good" is the noble, strong, and powerful, while the "bad" is the weak, cowardly, timid, and petty.

The essence of master morality is nobility. Other qualities that are often valued in master morality are open-mindedness, courage, truthfulness, trustworthiness, and an accurate sense of one's self-worth. Master morality begins in the "noble man", with a spontaneous idea of the good; then the idea of bad develops as what is not good. "The noble type of man experiences itself as determining values; it does not need approval; it judges, "what is harmful to me is harmful in itself"; it knows itself to be that which first accords honour to things; it is value-creating."[3] In master morality, people define the good based on whether it benefits them and their pursuit of self-defined personal excellence.[4]: loc 1134, loc 1545  Insofar as something is helpful to the strong-willed man, it is like what he values in himself; therefore, the strong-willed man values such things as good because they aid him in a life-long process of self-actualization through the will to power.

According to Nietzsche, masters create morality; slaves respond to master morality with their slave morality. Unlike master morality, which is sentiment, slave morality is based on re-sentiment—devaluing what the master values and the slave does not have. As master morality originates in the strong, slave morality originates in the weak. Because slave morality is a reaction to oppression, it vilifies its oppressors. Slave morality is the inverse of master morality. As such, it is characterized by pessimism and cynicism. Slave morality is created in opposition to what master morality values as good.

Slave morality does not aim at exerting one's will by strength, but by careful subversion. It does not seek to transcend the masters, but to make them slaves as well. The essence of slave morality is utility:[5] The good is what is most useful for the whole community, not just the strong. Nietzsche sees this as a contradiction. Since the powerful are few compared to the masses of the weak, the weak gain power by corrupting the strong into believing that the causes of slavery (viz., the will to power) are evil, as are the qualities the weak originally could not choose because of their weakness. By saying humility is voluntary, slave morality avoids admitting that their humility was in the beginning forced upon them by a master. Biblical principles of humility, charity, and pity are the result of universalizing the plight of the slave onto all humankind, and thus enslaving the masters as well. "The democratic movement is the heir to Christianity"[6]—the political manifestation of slave morality because of its obsession with freedom and equality.

...the Jews achieved that miracle of inversion of values thanks to which life on earth has for a couple millennia acquired a new and dangerous fascination - their prophets fused "rich", "godless", "evil", "violent", "sensual" into one, and were the first to coin the word "world" as a term of infamy. It is this inversion of values (with which is involved the employment of the word for "poor" as a synonym for "holy" and "friend") that the significance of the Jewish people resides: With them, there begins the slave revolt in morals.[7

According to Nietzsche, the struggle between master and slave moralities recurs historically. He noted that ancient Greek and Roman societies were grounded in master morality. The Homeric hero is the strong-willed man, and the classical roots of the Iliad and Odyssey exemplified Nietzsche's master morality. He calls the heroes "men of a noble culture",[8] giving a substantive example of master morality. Historically, master morality was defeated, as Christianity's slave morality spread throughout the Roman Empire.

After the destruction of the Second Temple in Jerusalem in 70 AD Judea completely lost its independence to Rome, and after the defeat of the Bar-Kokhba revolt in 136 AD it ceased to exist as a national state of Jewish people. The struggle between the polytheistic culture of Rome (master, strong) and newly developed Christian monotheism in former Judea and surrounding territories in the Middle East (slave, weak) lasted continuously until 323, when Christianity became the Roman Empire's official religion. Nietzsche condemns the triumph of slave morality in the West, saying that the democratic movement is the "collective degeneration of man".[9] He claims that the nascent democratic movement of his time was essentially slavish and weak.[citation needed] Weakness conquered strength, slave conquered master, re-sentiment conquered sentiment. This ressentiment Nietzsche calls "priestly vindictiveness",[10] based on the jealous weak seeking to enslave the strong and thus erode the basis for power by pulling the powerful down. Such movements were, according to Nietzsche, inspired by "the most intelligent revenge" of the weak.[11] Nietzsche saw democracy and Christianity as the same emasculating impulse, which sought to make everyone equal by making everyone a slave.[citation needed]

Nietzsche did not necessarily believe that everyone should adopt master morality as the "be-all, end-all" behavior. He thought that the revaluation of morals would correct the inconsistencies in both master and slave moralities. But he asserted that for the individual, master morality was preferable to slave morality.[citation needed]

World history is the record of the spirit's efforts to attain knowledge of what it is in itself. The Orientals do not know that the spirit or man as such are free in themselves. And because they do not know that, they are not themselves free. They only know that One is free.... The consciousness of freedom first awoke among the Greeks, and they were accordingly free; but, like the Romans, they only knew that Some, and not all men as such, are free.... The Germanic nations, with the rise of Christianity, were the first to realize that All men are by nature free, and that freedom of spirit is his very essence.[11]

Volksgeist or Nationalgeist refers to a "spirit" of an individual people (Volk), its "national spirit" or "national character".[16] The term Nationalgeist is used in the 1760s by Justus Möser and by Johann Gottfried Herder. The term Nation at this time is used in the sense of natio "nation, ethnic group, race", mostly replaced by the term Volk after 1800.[17] In the early 19th century, the term Volksgeist was used by Friedrich Carl von Savigny in order to express the "popular" sense of justice. Savigniy explicitly referred to the concept of an esprit des nations used by Voltaire.[18] and of the esprit général invoked by Montesquieu.[19]

The compound Zeitgeist (/ˈzaɪtɡaɪst/;,[22] "spirit of the age" or "spirit of the times") similarly to Weltgeist describes an invisible agent or force dominating the characteristics of a given epoch in world history. The term is now mostly associated with Hegel, contrasting with Hegel's use of Volksgeist "national spirit" and Weltgeist "world-spirit", but its coinage and popularization precedes Hegel, and is mostly due to Herder and Goethe.[4]

The term as used contemporarily may more pragmatically refer to a fashion or fad which prescribes what is acceptable or tasteful, e.g. in the field of architecture.[23]

Hegel in Phenomenology of the Spirit (1807) uses both Weltgeist and Volksgeist but prefers the phrase Geist der Zeiten "spirit of the times" over the compound Zeitgeist.[24]

Aristotle holds that having phronesis is both necessary and sufficient for being virtuous; because phronesis is practical, it is impossible to be both phronetic and akratic; i.e., prudent persons cannot act against their "better judgement

concept was also occasionally personified as a minor goddess, Arete (not to be confused with the mythological Queen Arete), who, together with sister Homonoia, formed the Praxidikai ('Exacters of Justice').

In its earliest appearance in Greek, this general notion of excellence was ultimately bound up with the notion of the fulfillment of purpose or function: the act of living up to one's full potential. A person of arete is of the highest effectiveness; they use all of their faculties—strength, bravery, and wit—to achieve real results. In the Homeric world, arete involves all of the abilities and potentialities available to humans. Though particularly associated with 'manly' qualities,[1] the Homeric usage of the term was not necessarily gender specific, as Homer applied the term to both the Greek and Trojan heroes as well as major female figures, such as Penelope, the wife of Greek hero Odysseus. In the Homeric poems, arete is frequently associated with bravery, but more often with effectiveness.

In some contexts, arete is explicitly linked with human knowledge, where the expressions "virtue is knowledge" and "arete is knowledge" are used interchangeably. In this sense, the highest human potential is knowledge, and all other human abilities are derived from this central capacity. If arete is knowledge and study, the highest human knowledge is knowledge about knowledge itself. In this light, the theoretical study of human knowledge, which Aristotle called "contemplation", is the highest human ability and happiness.[3]

From Apollo, the prophetic madness;From Dionysus, the initiatory or ritual madness;From the Muses, the poetic madness;From Aphrodite, erotic madness

He begins by briefly proving the immortality of the soul. A soul is always in motion and as a self-mover has no beginning. A self-mover is itself the source of everything else that moves. So, by the same token, it cannot be destroyed. Bodily objects moved from the outside have no soul, while those that move from within have a soul. Moving from within, all souls are self-movers, and hence their immortality is necessary

What is outside of heaven, says Socrates, is quite difficult to describe, lacking color, shape, or solidity, as it is the subject of all true knowledge, visible only to intelligence.[

Two groups existed within early Pythagoreanism: the mathematikoi ("learners") and the akousmatikoi ("listeners").[62][158] The akousmatikoi are traditionally identified by scholars as "old believers" in mysticism, numerology, and religious teachings;[158] whereas the mathematikoi are traditionally identified as a more intellectual, modernist faction who were more rationalist and scientific.[158] Gregory cautions that there was probably not a sharp distinction between them and that many Pythagoreans probably believed the two approaches were compatible.

Pythagoreans also placed particular emphasis on the importance of physical exercise;[150] therapeutic dancing, daily morning walks along scenic routes, and athletics were major components of the Pythagorean lifestyle.[150] Moments of contemplation at the beginning and end of each day were also advised

with this he forbade following the opinions of the masses, yet to follow the ones of the few and the educated

One should not have the teaching and knowledge of the gods quickly at hand and visible [for everyone], nor communicate them to the masses."[170

New initiates were allegedly not permitted to meet Pythagoras until after they had completed a five-year initiation period,[71] during which they were required to remain silent.[71] Sources indicate that Pythagoras himself was unusually progressive in his attitudes towards women[85] and female members of Pythagoras's school appear to have played an active role in its operations.

The universe is then one, infinite, immobile.... It is not capable of comprehension and therefore is endless and limitless, and to that extent infinite and indeterminable, and consequently immobile

The universe is then one, infinite, immobile.... It is not capable of comprehension and therefore is endless and limitless, and to that extent infinite and indeterminable, and consequently immobileBruno's infinite universe was filled with a substance—a "pure air", aether, or spiritus—that offered no resistance to the heavenly bodies which, in Bruno's view, rather than being fixed, moved under their own impetus (momentum). Most dramatically, he completely abandoned the idea of a hierarchical universe.

The AZoth Ritual
by Dennis William Hauck
 
￼
 
As a visual guide to the operations of alchemy, we will use an alchemical mandala actually used by the alchemists in trying to understand the relationships between the processes of transformation. The “Azoth” (shown above) is a meditative emblem that appeared in several different forms during the late Middle Ages. The version we are using is based on an illustration first published in 1659 in the Azoth of the Philosophers by the legendary German alchemist Basil Valentine. The word “Azoth” in the title is one of the more arcane names for the First Matter. The “A” and “Z” in the word relate to “alpha” and “omega,” the letters at the beginning and end of the Greek alphabet. Thus the word is meant to convey the idea of the absolutely complete and full meaning of the First Matter and its transformations. In this sense, the Azoth represents not just the chaotic First Matter at the beginning of the Work but also its perfected essence (the Philosopher’s Stone) at the conclusion of the Work.
At the center of this striking drawing is the face of a bearded alchemist at the beginning of the Work. Like looking into a mirror, this is where the adept fixes his or her attention to begin meditation at the center of the mandala. The downward-pointing triangle superimposed over the face of the alchemist represents Water in its highest sense as divine grace or the gift of life pouring down from Above. Therefore, within the triangle we see the face of God, and the drawing clearly implies that the face of God and the face of the alchemist are the same. Of course, this idea was considered blasphemy to the medieval Church, which explains why this drawing was circulated secretly in so many different forms during the Middle Ages. It was not until the Renaissance, when the idea of the divine nature of man, that the drawing was first published.
The schematized body of the alchemist is shown in perfect balance with the Four Elements as depicted by his arms and legs. His feet protrude from behind the central emblem, and one is on Earth and the other in Water, indicating he is grounded in the real world. In his right hand is a torch of Fire and in his left hand a feather symbolizing Air. Although he is firmly planted in the world of matter, the alchemist has easy access to the powers of spirit.
The alchemist also stands balanced between the masculine and feminine powers in the background. He is really the offspring of the marriage between Sol, the archetypal Sun King seated on a lion on a hill to his right, and Luna, the archetypal Moon Queen seated on a great fish to his left. “Its father is the Sun,” says the Emerald Tablet, “its mother the Moon.”
The jovial, extroverted Sun King holds a scepter and a shield indicating his authority and strength over the rational, visible world, but the fiery dragon of the rejected contents of his unconscious waits in a cave beneath him ready to attack should he grow too arrogant. This dragon is created by the fiery nature of consciousness any time we forcibly reject part of the contents of our psyche and relegate it to the shadows. We have given this undesirable part life energy in the very act of rejection. The fact that light casts shadows is inherent in masculine consciousness, and it becomes a source of demons that plague us throughout our lives. 
The melancholy, introverted Moon Queen holds the reins to a great fish, symbolizing her control of those same hidden forces that threaten the King, and behind her is a chaff of wheat, which stands for her connection to fertility and growth. The bow and arrow she cradles in her left arm symbolize the wounds of the heart and body she accepts as part of her existence, for feminine consciousness accepts the world as it is, with all its pain and suffering.
In simplest terms, the King and Queen represent the raw materials of our experience – thoughts and feelings – with which the alchemist works. The King symbolizes the power of thought and planning, which are characteristics of spirit. The Queen stands for the influence of feelings and emotions, which are ultimately the chaotic First Matter of the soul. The much heralded marriage of the King and Queen produces a state of consciousness best described as a feeling intellect, which can be raised and purified to produce a state of perfect intuition, that Egyptian alchemists referred to as “Intelligence of the Heart.” This special kind of intelligence or way of knowing is at work in the alchemist, for he is born of the sacred marriage of masculine and feminine consciousness.
Between legs of the alchemist dangles the Cubic Stone, which is labeled Corpus (meaning “body”). The five stars surrounding it indicate that the body also contains the hidden Fifth Element, the invisible Quintessence whose “inherent strength is perfected if it is turned into Earth” in the words of the Emerald Tablet.
Where the head of the alchemist should be, there is a strange winged caricature. This represents the Ascended Essence, the essence of the soul raised to the highest level in the body. This image evolved through the decades with this drawing, and at one time or another was shown as a golden ball, a helmet, a heart, and finally as a depiction of the pineal gland (a light-sensitive, pinecone-shaped organ at the center of the brain). 
Touching the wings of the Ascended Essence are a salamander engulfed in flames on the left side of the drawing and a standing bird on the right. Below the salamander is the inscription Anima (Soul); below the bird is the inscription Spiritus (Spirit). The salamander, as a symbol of soul, is attracted to the blazing heat of the Sun, while the bird of spirit is attracted to the coolness of the Moon. This is a visualization of the fundamental bipolar energies that drive the alchemy of transformation. This is similar in meaning to the Tai Chi symbol representing the interplay of the feminine yin and masculine yang energies. In this process, one thing takes on the characteristics of the other as it becomes its opposite. This is the relationship between Mercury and Sulfur in alchemy, and explains why Mercury is sometimes associated with soul and other times associated with spirit. The same is true of Sulfur. The alchemists believed that within this interplay could be found the source of the life force. Carl Jung called this overall process of one thing changing its opposite by the unfortunately unwieldy name of “inandromedria.”  
Spiritus, Anima, and Corpus (Spirit, Soul, and Body) form a large inverted triangle that stands behind the central emblem of the alchemist. Together they symbolize the Three Essentials behind anything, the celestial archetypes that the alchemists termed Sulfur, Mercury, and Salt.
 
Operation 1: Calcination
 
The star-shaped pattern that makes up the body of the alchemist represents what Paracelsus called the “star in man,” the hidden process that is going on in our souls, just as it is the hidden process behind the evolution of the Anima Mundi or the soul of the universe. The first ray in this inner star is the black ray labeled number one and pointing to the Corpus Stone. It represents the beginning of the Ladder of the Planets and is marked by the cipher that stands for both the metal lead and the planet Saturn. This is archetypal situation at the beginning of the Work. The square symbol for Salt is also shown in the first ray, which indicates the Work begins in the unredeemed matter of an imperfect incarnation. It could be any substance that needs to be perfected from lead to the human soul.
Movement through the Azoth is clockwise, and between each step on the Planetary Ladder are a series of circles that show how to proceed to the next step or transform the current situation. These are the operations of alchemy. The first circle shows a black crow perching on top of a skull. Next to the first circle (between the first and second rays) is the Latin word Visita, which means to visit or start a journey. Black crows are symbols of the initial Black Phase (the Nigredo) of alchemy, during which the subject of transformation is purified by breaking it down.
The scene in the circle represents the first operation of Calcination, which works with the element Fire to burn away dross and reveal hidden essences. The word “Calcination” (and such related words as “calcify” and “calcium”) are from the Latin root calx, which means limestone or bone. To calcine  something is to burn it until it turns chalky white, reduce it to ashes, or cremate it. After Calcination, the substance at hand is no longer affected by common fire.
Fire was very important to alchemists, who were often called “Philosophers of Fire.” They believed it was the primary agent of transformation. “All our purifications are done in fire, by fire, and with fire,” noted the twentieth-century alchemist Fulcanelli. “Become acquainted with the secrets of fires,” counseled alchemist Daniel Mylius (Philosophia Reformata, 1622), “and the true achievements of our Medicine, which lead easily to the achievement of the Magistery.” 
The skull in the first circle is the classic symbol of the process of Calcination. Other images at this stage include funeral pyres, hell, bonfires, blazing furnaces (athanors), crucibles, salamanders, the Red Lion fighting other animals, the Sun and Moon roasting over flames, the King being burned alive, cremated, or sitting inside a sweat box. Another Calcination image is a yellow lion devouring or struggling with a green snake. The lion represents the fiery principle of Sulfur and the Secret Fire in the alchemist’s soul. The green serpent is unrefined or unclean Mercury that must be redeemed during Calcination. In the alchemist, this is the false identity or poisoning ego that fights desperately for its survival but must be devoured in the flames of higher consciousness.
In laboratory Calcination, a substance is heated over an open flame or in a crucible until it is reduced to ashes. Alchemists considered acids, especially Vitriol, as a kind of liquid fire that also was considered a process of Calcination. Vitriol is a thick green substance that forms from the weathering of sulfur-bearing rocks. It is a combination of iron and sulfuric acid that fascinated the alchemists. Sulfuric acid became the fire that drove hundreds of chemical reactions. It is a powerful corrosive that eats away flesh and all metals except gold.
Physiologically, the Fire of Calcination can be experienced as the metabolic discipline or aerobic activity that tunes the body, burning off excesses from overindulgence and producing a lean and efficient body. Bodily Calcination begins in the Base or Lead Chakra at the sacral cup at the base of the spine. On the planetary level, it is the Fire of creation, the formation of a livable environment from molten matter and volcanic ashes.
Psychologically, this operation involves the destruction of ego and our attachments to material possessions. Calcination is usually a natural humbling process as we are gradually assaulted and overcome by the trials and tribulations of life, though it can be a deliberate surrender of our inherent hubris gained through a variety of spiritual disciplines that ignite the fire of introspection and self- evaluation. In society, the Calcination is expressed in the lives of revolutionaries, conquerors, and other warriors who try to overthrow the status quo.
 
Operation 2: Dissolution
 
The second ray of in the star of the Azoth points toward the King, and the operation here is directed toward masculine consciousness and signatures. This is the second rung on the Ladder of the Planets and is marked with the symbol that stands for both the metal tin and the planet Jupiter. This ray is usually white or light blue in color.
The second circle depicts the operation of Dissolution and shows the black crow watching itself dissolve before its eyes to reveal its white or purer part. Reflecting back from the pool of Dissolution is the white image of the Soul Bird, which is exposed during this operation. This is still the Black Phase of alchemy, and the process of purification continues. In the outer ring next to the circle of Dissolution is the word Interiora, meaning the operation takes place in the interior or innermost parts.
Images of Dissolution include retorts, tears, menstruation, floods, melting, orgies, Mother Nature, water springing from the earth, plants blooming with seven flowers, poisonous toads, the King swimming naked, the King and Queen sitting in a bath together, dark dragons, basilisks (winged serpents), and demons guarding secret treasures. Another image of Dissolution is the Sun and Moon surrounded by total darkness with a white bird descending from the sky. One frequent image of Dissolution is the Green Lion reaching up to devour the Sun. The Green Lion is the purified Green Snake of Calcination, purified and alive during Dissolution. But the Green Lion is still imperfect Mercury, although it is now imbued with the soul’s sincere desire to ascend. On the chemical level, the Green Lion is the purified Vitriol, the Aqua Regia acid that can dissolve even gold.  
In the laboratory, the second operation involves dissolving the ashes from Calcination in water, acid, or other solution. These ashes are sometimes called the Salt of the Stone (Sal Salis), which is the inner matrix that carries all the essences that later become the Philosopher’s Stone. In summing up the important transition from the operation of Calcination to the operation of Dissolution, Daniel Stolicus wrote (Chemishes Lustgaertlein, 1625): “The fiery man will sweat and become hot in the fire. Also will he resolve his body and carry it far through moisture.”
Psychologically, Dissolution represents a further breaking down of the artificial structures of the psyche by total immersion in the unconscious, the rejected part of our consciousness. Within the alchemist, the dissolving Water of Dissolution can take the form of dreams, voices, visions, and strange feelings which reveal a less ordered and less rational world existing simultaneously with our everyday life. During Dissolution, the conscious mind lets go of control to allow the surfacing of buried material and tied up energy. Dissolution can be experienced as "flow," the bliss of being well-used and actively engaged in creative acts without personal hang-ups or established hierarchy getting in the way.  In society, the process of steady growth through gradual Dissolution is exemplified by monastic, nature-based, or agrarian lifestyles.
Physiologically, Dissolution is the continuance of the kundalini experience, the opening-up of energy channels in the body to recharge and elevate every single cell. Dissolution takes place in the Genital or Tin Chakra and involves changes in the lungs and spleen. On the planetary level, Dissolution is the Great Flood, the cleansing of the earth of all that is inferior.
 
Operation 3: Separation
 
The third ray of the Azoth points toward the torch of Fire and is marked with the cipher signifying both the metal iron and the planet Mars. This ray is usually colored red or orange and is also marked with a smaller symbol denoting Sulfur. Iron and sulfur come together chemically in Vitriol or sulfuric acid, the aggressive and biting liquid fire of the alchemists.
The third circle shows the operation of Separation in which the black, earthbound Soul Bird splits into two white birds that retrieve the saved remains of Calcination and Dissolution. This is the first coming together of soul and spirit, and the newly acquired vantage point allows the discernment of what is worthy of being saved from the previous two operations. Above this circle is the written Terrae, which means “of the earth” and refers to the real or manifested essences being separated out from the dregs of matter at this stage.
At this stage, the saved elements are pure but opposite and were often seen at war or struggling with each other. It can be a tortuous time that demands will and determination. To keep the fighting essences alive yet separate, the alchemists made use of ascending and purifying operations associated with Air. Of this phase, the Emerald Tablet says, “The Wind carries it in its belly,” and the alchemists felt they were applying the Element Air in their work during Separation.
“On this third rung of the Ladder of the Wise,” noted Daniel Mylius in his Philosophia Reformata (1622), “the warring elements previously mentioned and distinguished from each other, are separated by a rectifying distillation. Therefore, the third step is called Our Separation.”
Images for the Separation process include filter funnels, piles of sand or dirt, knights wielding swords, the caduceus as a weapon, divorce, dismemberment, surgery, splitting of the Red Sea, breaking apart of heaven and earth, scenes from the Apocalypse, and complicated geometric diagrams such as the Squaring of the Circle. Alchemical engravings often show white birds taking flight at this stage, sometimes with images of fire, destruction, and a blackened earth below symbolizing the results of the earlier operations. Another popular image is that of a youthful Hermes (or Mercury) wearing full armor and trying to separate the arguing King and Queen, like a teenaged boy in a family dispute.
Laboratory Separation is the isolation of the components of Dissolution by filtration or fractional distillation and then discarding any impure or unworthy material. It is the isolation of the desired components from the previous two purification operations (Calcination and Dissolution). In the laboratory, the components of the polluted solution from Dissolution are separated out by filtration, cutting, settling, or agitation with air. Any dead or unworthy material is then discarded.
Psychologically, this process is the rediscovery of our essence and the reclaiming of dream and visionary "gold" previously rejected by the masculine, rational part of our minds. It is, for the most part, a conscious process in which we review formerly hidden material and decide what to discard and what to reintegrate into our refined personality. Much of this shadowy material is things we are ashamed of or were taught to hide away by our parents, churches, and schooling. Separation is letting go of the self-inflicted restraints to our true nature, so we can shine through. The process of Separation retrieves the frozen energy released from the breaking down of habits and crystallized thoughts (assumptions, beliefs, and prejudices) and hardened feelings (emotional blockages, neuroses, and phobias). This misspent energy is now available to drive our spiritual transformation. In Society, Separation is expressed as the establishment of clans, cities, and nationalities.
Physiologically, Separation is following and controlling the breath in the body as it works with the forces of Spirit and Soul to give birth to new energy and physical renewal. Separation begins in the Navel or Iron Chakra located at the level of the solar plexus. Separation on the planetary level is represented by the formation of landmasses and islands from the powerful forces of Air, Water, Earth, and Fire.
 
Operation 4: Conjunction
 
The fourth ray of the Azoth points to the area at the top of the drawing where the right wing of the Ascended Essence touches the salamander wallowing in flames. The ray is marked with the single symbol for both copper and Venus and is usually colored green or yellow-green.
The fourth circle depicts the twin birds of soul and spirit leaving the earth together, lifting a five-spiked crown (the Fifth Element or Quintessence recovered from the preceding operations) into heaven or the realm of spirit. At this point in the Work, only the purest and most genuine parts of the substance to be transformed remain in the vessel. The goal of the Conjunction operation is to recombine these saved elements into a whole new incarnation. As the Emerald Tablet says of this stage, “Its nurse is the Earth,” and the alchemists felt they were working with the Element Earth during Conjunction.
Above this circle is inscribed the word Rectificando, which means “by rectification” or setting things right, and the wings of the Ascended Essence spread over this operation as if to bless it. It is truly a sacred process. The alchemists often referred to the Conjunction as the “Marriage of the Sun and Moon,” which symbolized the two opposing ways of knowing or experiencing the world. Solar consciousness is intellectual and relies on rational thought; lunar consciousness is feeling based and taps into non-rational sources of information like psychic impressions and intuition. After this Marriage of the Mind, the initiate experiences an increase in intuitive insight and the birth of Intelligence of the Heart. This newly found faculty produces a sense of reality superior to either thought or feeling alone.
Conjunction is more than a simple marriage however. It is actually an alchemical crucifixion in which the substance at hand (or the alchemist) is nailed (or fixed) on a cross between the Vertical Axis of reality and the Horizontal Axis of reality. In the vertical orientation, Conjunction is the attempted union of the forces of spirit Above and matter Below. As can been seen in the Azoth drawing, Conjunction is really a turning point from working with the first three operations Below (in matter) and working with the last three operations Above (in spirit).
In the horizontal orientation of left and right, the Conjunction is an attempt to balance the masculine consciousness of the King with the feminine consciousness of the Queen. As can be seen in the Azoth drawing, Conjunction marks balancing point between the forces of the Anima (Soul) on the alchemist’s right side to the forces of the Spiritus (Spirit) on the alchemist’s left side. In fact, it is the alchemical crucifixion at the center of the vertical and horizontal realities that makes Conjunction the most significant operation in alchemy. 
            Images of horizontal Conjunction include the fruitful earth, sexual intercourse, rams and satyrs, double-chambered furnaces (athanors), glue or tape binding opposing entities, two streams coming together in one stream, Janus or double-faced people, people wearing crowns, and the hermaphrodite, Often engravings show the King and Queen in reconciliation at this stage, with Hermes (or Mercury) joining them an embrace or handshake. In some of these drawings, Hermes is shown with a wry smile or even with two faces. This is a subtle revelation that the Conjunction is really a good-natured ruse by the notorious trickster, who knows that both the King and Queen must die or sacrifice their identities in the marriage to produce the Child of the Philosophers, which is all Hermes really cares about.
Images of the vertical Conjunction include the Ladder of the Planets, seven stars on an object inclined upwards, and rainbows (the seven colors in harmony). Other images are a white bird descending into flames, a bird chained to an earthbound animal, the Red Lion partly disappearing into a sphere, or stylized representations of the union of Fire and Water. Carl Jung suggested that angels coming down from heaven and the landing of UFOs were also images of vertical Conjunction, in the obvious sense of the union between the powers Above with the powers Below.
In the laboratory, the operation of Conjunction is the recombination of the saved elements from Separation into a new substance. Often this was a forced marriage done by fusing or amalgamating metals or by mixing saved components in a new chemical reaction by the addition of a temporary mediator such as an acid or a catalyst.
Physiologically, Conjunction is using the body’s sexual energies for personal transformation. Conjunction takes place in the body at the level of the Heart or Copper Chakra. On the planetary level, Conjunction occurs when primordial life forms are created from the energy of the Sun or lightning.
Psychologically, Conjunction is empowerment of our true selves, the union of both the masculine and feminine sides of our personalities into a new belief system or an intuitive state of consciousness. The alchemists referred to it as the Lesser Stone, and after it is achieved, the adept is able to clearly discern what needs to be done to achieve lasting enlightenment. Often synchronicities begin to occur at this stage that confirm the alchemist is on the right track in his or her personal transformation. In society, it is the growth of crafts and technology to master the environment.  
 
Operation 5: Fermentation
 
The fifth ray of the Azoth points to the area where the left wing of the Ascended Essence touches the standing bird of Spirit. The ray is marked with the cipher for the metal Mercury (Quicksilver) and the planet Mercury, as well as an identical smaller symbol indicating the heavenly principle of Mercury. This ray is usually colored blue-green or green, symbolizing the living energy of transformation spoken of in the Emerald Tablet or what the Sufis called the “Emerald Vision.”
The fifth circle is under the inscription Invenies, which means “you will discover.” This is the operation of Fermentation in which the unexpected mystic substance forms, the ambrosia of the gods, which represents the first lasting solidification of the conjoining of soul and spirit. The circle shows the Soul and Spirit birds nesting in a tree, brooding over their Egg, waiting for the mystical birth to occur.
Fermentation is the introduction of new life into the product of Conjunction to completely change its characteristics, to completely raise it to a whole new level of being. The Emerald Tablet tells us to leave the earthly realm by the fire of imagination, “gently and with great Ingenuity,” into a state that sets our soul afire with higher passion. This is the second or higher application of the Fire Element in the tablet, and the alchemists thought of it as working with the heavenly substance of Sulfur.
Like natural fermentation, alchemical Fermentation is a two-stepped process that begins with Putrefaction, which in which the matter is allowed first to rot and decompose and then to ferment or come alive again in spirit. In his Chemisches Lustgaertlein (1625), alchemist Daniel Stolcius describes the importance of this uncomfortable phase: “Destruction brings about the Death of the material. But the spirit renews, like before, the Life. Provided that the seed is putrified in the right soil – otherwise all labor, work, and art will be in vain.”
Images of the Putrefaction phase of Fermentation include corpses, graves, coffins, funerals, guardian angels, massacres, mutilation, worms, rotting flesh, Drawings of this phase occasionally depict a bird descending into a pitch black sky or caught lost in the dark clouds during a thunderstorm. Skeletons or black crows standing on corpses or rotting balls of earth are also seen. Images of Fermentation include scenes of sowing and germination, greenness and rebirth. Sometimes the King and Queen are show with wings or as angels to emphasize their spiritized form. 
Laboratory Putrefation begins with the rotting of the plant material or substance of transformation. The alchemists often added manure to help get the process going. The sign that Putrefaction is nearing its end is a milky white fluid that appears like a tunnel of white light in the black, rotting material. The dead material seems to come to life again with an influx of digesting bacteria, as Fermentation begins. This is the introduction of new life into the product of Conjunction to revive and rejuvenate it in a process of spiritization. Finally, out of the utter blackness of Putrefaction comes the yellow Ferment, which appears like a golden wax flowing out of the foul matter. Chinese alchemists called this substance the Golden Pill, which marked their intermediary Yellow Phase (the Xanthosis), a alchemical transition also recognized by Alexandrian alchemists. The production of the Ferment or Golden Pill is heralded by the formation of an iridescent, oily film the alchemists named the Cauda Pavonis (“Peacock’s Tail”).
            We see this process most clearly in the making of wine. First, the grapes are “sacrificed” or crushed to release their essences in the juice. Then, Putrefaction begins as the juice is allowed to decompose and rot. Next, a white layer of digesting bacteria arises that begins the process of Fermentation. This phase is also sometimes marked by waxy substance the alchemists called the Ferment and an oily film known as the Peacock’s Tail. Finally, the new life force “conquers” the original identity of the grape juice and supplants it with a new and higher presence or life. This higher presence is release during the next operation (Distillation), which produces the true Spirit of Wine (its alcohol), which contains the purified essence of grapes.   
Psychologically, this process is the death of the feeble (or unstable) Child of the Conjunction that will eventually result in its resurrection to a new level of being. Fermentation starts with the inspiration of spiritual power from Above that reanimates, energizes, and enlightens the alchemist. Out of the blackness of the alchemist’s despair (Putrefaction) comes a brilliant display of colors and meaningful visions (the Peacock’s Tail.)  Fermentation can be achieved through various activities that include intense prayer, desire for mystical union, breakdown of the personality, transpersonal therapy, psychedelic drugs, and deep meditation. Thus, personal Fermentation is living inspiration from something totally beyond us. In society, the Fermentation experience is the basis of religion and mystical awareness.
Physiologically, Fermentation is the rousing of living energy (chi or kundalini) in the body to heal and vivify. It is expressed as vibratory tones and spoken truths emerging from the Throat or Mercury Chakra. On the planetary level, it is the evolution of life to produce consciousness in matter.
 
Operation 6: Distillation
 
The Azoth’s sixth ray points to the feather, symbol of Air and indicating the process of spiritualization. This ray is usually colored indigo, although it is shown as white or light gray. It is marked with the symbol for silver and the Moon.
Distillation is the sixth of the major operation in alchemy, and it is represented in the sixth circle by a unicorn lying on the ground in front of a rose bush. According to legend, the unicorn runs tirelessly from pursuers but lies meekly on the ground when approached by a virgin. The virgin is the purified matter at hand, which has returned to a state of innocence and potential. Above the circle is the word Occultum, meaning secret or hidden, since the essences at the beginning of this stage are invisible.
Distillation is a key process on all levels of alchemy. It involves releasing volatile essences from their prison in matter and condensing them in a purified form. In practical terms, this involves heating a substance until it boils, and then condensing the vapors into a purified liquid. In the Lesser Work of purification in the first three operations, sulfurous and mercurial substances are distilled into a clarified and purer form. In the Greater Work of rebirth, the process takes on an infinite aspect, as substances are continually distilled and circulated in a sealed vessel. Repeated Distillation produces an extremely concentrated solution the alchemists called the “Mother of the Stone.” In a kind of Distillation known as sublimation, the vapors condense directly into solid powder at the top of the distilling apparatus and remain “fixed” there. Distillation is described in the Emerald Tablet as: “It rises from Earth to Heaven and descends again to Earth, thereby combining within Itself the powers of both the Above and the Below.
The alchemical symbol for Distillation is the alembic, which is a hood that fits over the boiling fluid, condensing the rising vapors, and directing the purified condensate via a funnel or tube to a collecting vessel. Images include complicated distillation trains with multiple piping into tall vessels, large turning wheels, baptismal fonts, a rain of purified dew, the lotus flower, a five-petaled rose, the Rosy Cross, the unicorn, white doves, and the Pelican. The Pelican was thought to sacrifice its own blood to feed its young, and it is also the name of a feedback-distillation apparatus. Sometimes this crucial step is represented by flames ascending into the sky or a dragon in flames with its tail in its mouth. Dream images include flying, climbing to the tops of mountains, or confronting mountain lions or eagles.
In the laboratory, Distillation is the boiling and condensation of the fermented solution to increase its purity, which is why this is known as the White Stage of alchemy. Psychologically, this agitation and sublimation of psychic forces is necessary to ensure that no impurities from the lower personality are incorporated into the next and final process. “It rises from Earth to Heaven and descends again to Earth” is how the tablet describes Distillation, which represents the second or higher application of the Water Element in the tablet. The alchemists thought of this phase as working with the heavenly substance Mercury to extract and refashion the metals. The Ferment, the soft amalgam or balsam resulting from this operation must be hardened into a Stone before it can be made permanent, and the final phase of Distillation is a Sublimation in which vapor turns solid, or the spirit is made corporeal. Chemical Distillation is the boiling and condensation of a solution to increase its concentration and purity. Chemically, it is the boiling and condensation of the fermented solution to increase its purity, such as takes place in the distilling of wine to make brandy
Psychologically, Distillation is the agitation and sublimation of psychic forces is necessary to ensure that no impurities from the inflated ego or deeply submerged id are incorporated into the next and final stage. Personal Distillation consists of a variety of introspective techniques that raise the content of the psyche to the highest level possible, free from sentimentality and emotions, cut off even from one’s personal identity. Distillation is the purification of the unborn Self -- all that we truly are and can be. In society, the Distillation experience is expressed as science and objective experimentation.
Physiologically, Distillation is raising the life force repeatedly from the lower regions in the cauldron of the body to the brain (what Oriental alchemists called the Circulation of the Light), where it eventually becomes a wondrous solidifying light full of power. Distillation is said to culminate in the Third Eye area of the forehead, at the level of the pituitary and pineal glands, in the Brow or Silver Chakra. On the Planetary level, Distillation is the realization of the power of higher love, as the life force on the entire planet gradually seeks to become one force in nature based on a shared vision of Truth.
 
Operation 7: Coagulation
 
The seventh ray of the Azoth points to the realm of the Queen and contains the symbol that stands for both the metal gold and the Sun. It is at the feminine level of soul where masculine consciousness is transformed, and this ray is usually colored lavender or purple, indicating the true royalty of the King.
The final, seventh circle shows an androgynous youth emerging from an open grave, with the Latin word Lapidem, meaning “the Stone,” on the outer ring next to it. This is the operation of Coagulation, in which the fermented Child of the Conjunction is fused with the sublimated spiritual presence released during Distillation. The resurrection of the soul is accomplished by bringing together only the purest essences of one’s body and soul into the light of meditation. In other words, Coagulation incarnates and releases the "Ultima Materia" of the soul that the Emerald Tablet described as the “Glory of the Whole Universe.” Coagulation is the second or higher application of the elements Air and Earth in the tablet, and it results in a union of spirit with matter. At this stage, the alchemists felt they were working with the “new” or resurrected Salt.
Coagulation images include, a soaring eagle, brilliantly shining gold, scales of justice, an egg-shaped Stone, a heavenly-scented balsam, the elixir or ambrosia (food of immortality), wingless creatures borne away by winged creatures, the serpent and lion united, and the Phoenix (a mythical bird that repeatedly rose from the fire). The event is also indicated by the King and Queen breaking free of their chains to matter and appearing as naked Sol and Luna (personages with heads of the Sun and Moon respectively). One drawing of this stage shows a purple moon fallen to the earth with a red bird ascending into the sky. In alchemical metallurgy, the baser metals are transformed into incorruptible gold during this stage. In many alchemical experiments, Coagulation is the precipitation or sublimation of the purified Ferment from Distillation.
On the mental level, Coagulation is first sensed as a new confidence that is beyond all things, though many experience it as a Second Body of golden coalesced light, a permanent vehicle of consciousness that embodies the highest aspirations and evolution of mind. Coagulation incarnates and releases the Ultima Materia of the soul, the Astral Body, which the alchemists also referred to it as the Greater or Philosopher’s Stone. Using this magical Stone, the alchemists believed they could exist on all levels of reality. In society, it is the living wisdom in which everyone exists within the same light of evolved consciousness and knowledge of Truth.
On the bodily level, this stage is marked by the release of the Elixir in the blood that rejuvenates the body into a perfect vessel of health. A brain ambrosia is said to be released through the interaction of light from the phallic-shaped pineal gland and matter from the vulva of the pituitary. This heavenly food or viaticum both nourishes and energizes the cells without any waste products being produced. These physiological and psychological processes create the Second Body, a body of solid light that emerges through the Crown or Gold Chakra. On the planetary level, Coagulation is a return to the Garden of Eden, this time on a higher level in tune with the divine mind.
 
 
The Hidden Keys to the Azoth
 
There are deeper secrets contained in the Azoth drawing that are only revealed through meditation. Although there are only seven operations shown, there is another implied or eighth step in the mandala. This secret is suggested by the fact that while there are eight circles depicting corresponding to operations there are only seven rays labeled. Only deeper meditation on this drawing will reveal the unlabeled eight ray.
Begin your meditation by entering a relaxed and open state of consciousness while staring directly at the face in the center of the mandala. Many alchemists have actually replaced the central image with a small round mirror to facilitate this introspective process. While staring at the center of the mandala, try to incorporate into your peripheral view all the alchemical images of King and Queen, Spirit and Soul that are present. Go slowly and intuitively and try to feel as sense of increased meaning and inspiration, as you begin your journey through the operations.
First look at each ray in order, beginning with the black ray of Calcination. Observe the symbols on the ray and its position on the “Star in Man.” Then move your attention clockwise to the circle explaining the operation of transformation to be performed here. Look at the scene depicted and try to get a feeling of actually being in the scene and witnessing what it depicts. Continue this way all around the mandala until you reach the final operation of Coagulation that shows the androgynous youth emerging from the grave. This is a clue for you to do the same in your meditation with the mandala.
Sit back now and stare at the whole drawing. In other words, free yourself from the dead grave of the flat, square picture in which you have buried your consciousness in this meditation. Let your attention be free and see where it lands. In almost every case, you will be drawn to the black ray at position one, which points to the Cubic Stone. This is the Salt or unpurified matter at the beginning of the Work, as well as the new Salt or Stone at the end of the Work.
￼Further meditation on the meaning of this “eighth” ray leads us directly above this ray to the crowning sphere of Conjunction. This is the operation that works with Earth to manifest the new Salt in material reality. It is also the turning point between the Below and the Above. In other words, the operation associated with the hidden eighth step is Conjunction. It is the beginning and end of the Work. Some alchemists felt so strongly about this that they actually changed the entire process to show the final step of transformation depicted by gold and the Sun in ray number four instead of ray number seven. In any drawings based on Basil Valentine’s version that appeared in his Azoth des Philosophes (1659), the Sun and its metal are shown in this Ray of Conjunction instead of in the final Ray of Coagulation.   
This is an overwhelming confirmation of the importance of the ancient alchemical principle known as the Law of the Octaves. Just as the seven first notes in the musical scale lead to an eighth note that is a repetition of the first at a higher level of vibration, so do the seven operations of alchemy lead to a return to the realm of matter at a higher frequency of consciousness. In other words, the goal of alchemy is not to remain in the realm of spirit, as it is in all the Abrahamic religions. Like Buddhist and Taoist doctrine, the goal is become purified in the realm of spirit and then return to the earth as seeds of spirit. The Great Work of alchemy is nothing less than the “consecration of the Whole Universe” as the Emerald Tablet tells us. It is the coagulation of spirit in matter, the full awakening of the hidden spark of light and consciousness that is trapped in matter. That can only be accomplished by a second Conjunction, a Sacred Marriage between Soul and Spirit that takes place on both the Vertical Axis and the Horizontal Axis of reality. This is the true message of the Rosicrucians, Kaballists, and mystical Christians. To bring spirit or the divine will into the world, we must sacrifice ourselves at the center of the cross of matter.     
There is also one last message hidden in the Azoth drawing. All the Latin words contained in the outer ring that connects the rays of transformation spell out a summary of what has taken place: Visita Interiora Terrae Rectificando Invenies Occultum Lapidem.  This condensation of the operations means “Visit the innermost parts of the earth; and by setting things right (“rectifying”), you will find the hidden Stone.” Furthermore, the first letter of these seven Latin words spells out "VITRIOL." This biting and highly corrosive liquid fire is symbolic of the soulful energy that drives the whole wheel of transformation. It is both the fundamental acid that drives chemical change and the inner Secret Fire, sometimes likened to a spiritual hormone, which brings about the bodily and spiritual perfection of the alchemist.
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RECOMMENDED BOOKS ON SPIRITUALITY￼
© Dennis William Hauck


An alchemical season is a natural process which occurs in Nature, and also in we ourselves, who are beings of Nature. They are Change; a natural dialectic… There are also, of course, Cosmic alchemical seasons, some of which we know – in terms of their beginnings and their ending – by various observed astronomical events, often relating to star or planetary alignments

should be noted that by alchemical here is meant the esoteric science associated with azoth and other such esoteric ‘things’. This is the science of the changing/alteration/understanding of living beings, and other substances, by a symbiosis/interaction between alchemist and such beings/substances. Which is ‘the forbidden alchemy’ of some Occult traditions, and which type of alchemy, and such symbiosis, has been the subject of, or mentioned in, several ONA MSS during the past forty years. For instance:

” The secret of the Magus/Mousa who lies beyond the Grade of Master/LadyMaster is a simple unity of two common things. This unity is greater than but built upon the double pelican being inward yet like the stage of Sol, outward though in a lesser  degree. Here is the living water, azoth, which falls upon Earth nurturing it, and from which the seed flowers brighter than the sun. The flower, properly prepared, splits the Heavens – it is the great elixir which comes from this which when taken into the body dissolves both Sol and Luna bringing Exaltation. Whomever takes this Elixir will live immortal among the fiery stars…”

Which in essence means that “from the double pelican comes Azoth”.

One particular example of such a symbiosis – of such alchemy – is the esoteric ‘perfume’ Petriochor [qv. Sinister Tradition – Further Notes published in Fenrir Vol.3 #2]. The production of this ‘perfume’ during a particular alchemical season is difficult, and takes a certain duration of causal Time, but what imbues the final product, after distillation, with esoteric worth – with acausal energy/the sinisterly-numinous – is the interaction/symbiosis that occurs between the alchemist and the substances, and which substances are all part of the living being that is Nature..

Thus – given that the Rounwytha tradition was germane to a certain area of what is now known as Britain – some of the most important alchemical seasons, and thence their seasonal (‘yearly’) calendar, were those connected with the flux, the rhythm, of Nature where they dwelt, since the season of daily and communal and local life – the life of small, rural, kindred, communities where the skill and knowing and advice of the pagan Rounwytha found favour and was often relied upon – would be one where such matters as the seasons of growing and finding food were important, as were the stages of life of an individual, as were certain celebrations and propitiations.

The favoured ‘time’ in Spring, for instance – the traditional seasonal time of sowing, seeding, and planting – would be known, discovered, locally by the Rounwytha using their skill, their empathy, and, being a fluxion of Nature in their locale, such a favoured ‘time’ would in its arrival vary from year to year. Similarly with the seasons beginning/ending with what are now known as Summer and Winter Solstice, the longest and the shortest days in such northern locales. They would not be found – ‘known’ – by some causal calculation or by watching the Sun alignment with some stones in some circle (or whatever) but rather would be what they naturally are, which is mid-Summer and mid-Winter, and which vary according to when Spring arrives, and Summer arrives, and Autumn arrives in a particular locality. [4]

Similarly with a celebration such as The Gathering, which would mark a successful harvest:

” The celebration – the gathering, remembrance, and feast – that is now often known as Samhain (and which according to the Rounwytha tradition was simply called The Gathering) varied from year to year and from locality to locality, its occurrence determined by when what had to be gathered-in and prepared and stored in readiness for the coming days of Winter had been gathered-in and prepared and stored. That is, the day of its occurring was to some extent dependant on the weather, on the health and time and numbers of those so gathering in the harvest and storing produce, and on such important matters as what crops were grown, what fruits were available, what livestock were kept, and what fuels were available ready to be stored for the needed fires of the coming colder season. Communities reliant on fishing or those who relied on hunted game or required such game or fish to supplement an otherwise meagre diet would naturally have somewhat different priorities and so their date for such a communal Gathering might differ from other communities.Hence the date of The Gathering would vary from year to year and locality to locality, and sometimes be toward what is now termed October and sometimes toward the end of what is now termed September, or somewhere inbetween. It was only much much later with the arrival of the organized and alien moralizing religion of the Nazarene, with its solar calendar system (deriving from urbanized hierarchical imperial Rome) and set celebrations of the deaths of certain sanctified or important Nazarenes (mostly in far-away lands), that a particular date would be used, at least in such communities as had succumbed to the abstractions of such a religion and thus had forsaken their ancestral culture and folk traditions and ways.” Denotatum – The Esoteric Problem With Names

What all this means is that Alchemical Seasons are a way of ‘seeing’ the world; of understanding, knowing, Nature, ourselves, and the Cosmos. Of understanding our various connexions. As well as a knowing of when certain actions, activities – such as sorcery – may have a better chance of success, given how such actions, activities, are just aspects of the flux of Nature, of Life, of the Cosmos: are emanations of our own microcosmic nexion. Or Alchemical Seasons reveal when it is wise – a balanced deed – to celebrate some-things.

There is thus a very pagan – a quite natural and traditional – way of knowing devoid of linear, limiting ‘time, and devoid of abstractions.

Anton Long
Order of Nine Angles
123 yfayen

Notes

will enumerate here. Thus, for some of those who might have the potential to be one of our kind, it is one possible beginning – to entice, to provide experience, to live exeactically, and so possibility at some time this might move some of these people toward a desire for more.

For some of those who are already of our kind (but may not yet know it) it is a sign, to what lies beyond such an outer form. An intimation of just why we produce and use such a form.

It is also a practical defiance of those who aid and support the mechanisms which keep mundanes in thrall – for those, for example, who support and aid existing nation-States and the mechanisms of control of those States (be such mechanism psychic, practical, or causal abstractions). For the flunkies of all nation-States do so hate and do find subversive those who believe and who practice the truth there is no law, no authority, no justice except that of the individual. Thus, if that item only influenced ten people in one nation-State in one year to change their way of life and live defiantly, outside mundane law, it would have achieved something in the causal, with no practical effort on our part.

It is also something that undercuts and undermines the pomposity, the pretentiousness, of already existing so-called ‘satanic’ groups, with their ‘temples’ and ‘grottoes’, their rituals, their books, their discussions, their self-awarded titles, and their old Aeon sycophancy.” [8]

That this is and was diabolical – aeonic – sorcery, part of the sinister dialectic, Anton Long reveals in another text:

“This is the type of satanism – note the lower case s – that can be readily and easily understood by ‘the hoodie on the Clapham omnibus’. [9] It is the type of Satanism evident in our text A Guide to Satanism for Beginners (The Simple ONA Way) and, more realistically and perhaps more importantly, in the text The Drecc, which is a guide to devilish living in modern society, with the terms drecc and dreccian being easily replaceable by different terms should others, or the hoodie on the Clapham omnibus, want to replace them with something more to their liking.

Such a way of living (and its propagation) is heretical, sly, and devilish because it is so simple and because there is (i) a rejection of (a living outside of) the law and the ‘justice’ of society and governments; (ii) a fierce, clannish, loyalty; and (iii) the understanding that the property, goods, and wealth, of mundanes – non-gang/non-clan members, those not part of our gang/clan or those are not covered by a truce – are a resource we can lawfully use.

Understood esoterically, and Aeonically, this type of satanism is a Dark Art, a work of Black Magick, an act of diabolical Aeonic sorcery.” [10]
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Classic ONA Texts
Toward Understanding Satanism

Understanding and Defining Satanism
To begin to understand and appreciate and thus acquire some knowledge of some subject it is obviously necessary to know what that subject is about, what it deals with, and what its character – its essential nature – is, and this knowing begins, should begin, by defining it.
A definition should have clarity and precision. For a definition is: (1) Stating exactly what a thing is, or what a word means; (2) A precise statement of the essential nature of a thing; (3) A declaration or formal explanation of the signification of a word or phrase; (4) Precision, exactitude; (5) The setting of bounds or limits of something.
Let us therefore, as is only logical and scholarly, begin with the definition of the term Satanism given in the complete Oxford English Dictionary (20 vols, 2nd edition, Oxford, 1989), a work regarded as an authoritative source, and as the definitive record of the English language. The two main definitions of Satanism are:

1. A satanic or diabolical disposition, doctrine, spirit, or contrivance.
2. The worship of Satan, alleged to have been practised in France in the latter part of the 19th century; the principles and rites of the Satanists.

These lead us on to the definitions of words such as satanic, diabolical, and Satan, and thence to words such as Devil, fiendish, evil, and wicked.

Satanic: (1) Of or pertaining to Satan. (2) Characteristic of or befitting Satan; extremely wicked, diabolical, devilish, infernal. (3) Satanic school n. Southey’s designation for Byron, Shelley, and their imitators; subsequently often applied to other writers similarly accused of defiant impiety and delight in the portraiture of lawless passion.
Diabolical: (1) Of or pertaining to the devil; actuated by or proceeding from the devil; of the nature of the devil. (2) Characteristic of or befitting the devil; devilish, fiendish, atrociously wicked or malevolent.

Satan: (1) The proper name of the supreme evil spirit, the Devil. (2) In the etymological sense of ‘adversary’, with allusion to Matt. xvi. 23, Mark viii. 33.
Devil: (1) In Jewish and Christian theology, the proper appellation of the supreme spirit of evil, the tempter and spiritual enemy of mankind, the foe of God and holiness, otherwise called Satan. (2) (transf.) A human being of diabolical character or qualities; a malignantly wicked or cruel man; a ‘fiend in human form’.
Fiendish: Resembling, or characteristic of, a fiend; superhumanly cruel and malignant. Also as adv., excessively, horribly.
Wicked:
(1) Bad in moral character, disposition, or conduct; inclined or addicted to wilful wrong-doing; practising or disposed to practise evil; morally depraved. (A term of wide application, but always of strong reprobation, implying a high degree of evil quality.)
(2) Designating a stock evil character in a fairy-tale, as Wicked Fairy, Wicked Stepmother, etc.
(3) Bad, in various senses (not always clearly distinguishable). Frequent in Middle English use; later chiefly dial., or in colloq. use as a conscious metaphor (now often jocular), and implying ‘very or excessively bad’, ‘horrid’, ‘beastly’.
(4) Actually or potentially harmful, destructive, disastrous, or pernicious; baleful.
(5) In weakened or lighter sense, usually more or less jocular: Malicious; mischievous, sly.
Evil: (1) To harm or injure; to ill-treat. (2) Bad, wicked. (3) Doing or tending to do harm; hurtful, mischievous, misleading. (4) Offensive, disagreeable; troublesome. (5) Hard, difficult, deadly.

These definitions describe in a precise way the character – the essential nature – of Satanism, and set the bounds, the limits of what is Satanic. They also reveal four interesting things. First, the early use of the term Satanic to pejoratively and peripherally describe the life-style of some people as ‘defiantly impious’ and as having a ‘lawless passion’ (that is, and for example, an indulgence in carnality and such things as may excite and intoxicate the senses without due regard to modesty, temperance, and social approbation). Second, the sense of Satan as adversary [1]. Third, how – in the English language – terms such as wicked have more than one sense, depending on context and tone, so that that word wicked can denote someone who is evil or who inclines toward ‘evil’ or someone who is just being horrid or someone who is mischievous and sly. Fourth, how the essence of Satanism, its character and its boundaries, are defined by terms such as wicked, mischievous, sly, harmful, destructive, disastrous, pernicious, baleful, destructive.
Thus it could be argued (with the proviso given below) that the two standard definitions of Satanism given above – and taken in context with how the words used in the definitions are subsequently defined – in some way encompass, and so may describe, much modern (post-Byronic) Satanism and many (perhaps most) individuals who publicly profess or have professed (in the last sixty years or so) to being Satanists. For example, (i) the overt showman-like ‘impiety’ and the ‘deification of the self and indulgence in the pleasures of the flesh’ of LaVey and his Church of Satan; (ii) the Left Hand Path initiatory approach of the Temple of Set (according to how they define the LHP) [2]; (iii) the eclectic individualism, atheism, ‘social Darwinism’, and ‘rational egoism’ [3], of many self-professed American Satanists; and (iv) the overtly religious approach of those describing themselves as ‘theistic Satanist’ for whom Satan is or may be a real deity.
For, (i) in respect of LaVey and his Church of Satan, there certainly is a carnal indulgence, not to mention a somewhat ‘stock portrayal’ of a character generally regarded as ‘evil’ – the costumes; the shaved head; the goatee beard; even (sometimes) the horns; (ii) in respect of the Temple of Set (ToS), there is the assertion of “the actual existence of Satan, as Set”; [4]; (iii) in respect of most modern self-professed Satanists there is the carnal indulgence, and delight in one’s “lawless” (that is, self-indulgent) passions; (iv) in respect of theistic Satanists, there is of course a belief in Satan (whosoever described and of whatever lineage) and an acceptance of or a belief in the supra-personal (supernatural) power of that deity.
Notice, however, that what is lacking in all of these modern groups and individuals are the following standard attributes of Satanism, of the diabolical, and of the Satanic:

(a) practising or disposed to practise evil;
(b) actually or potentially harmful, destructive, disastrous, or pernicious; baleful;
(c) malicious; mischievous, sly;
(d) bad in moral character, disposition
(e) hard, difficult, misleading, deadly, amoral.

Thus such modern groups and individuals are – despite their efforts to promote themselves as Satanists – at best only peripheral, or Byronesque, Satanists, since they do not champion, and certainly do not practice, what is socially and individually harmful, destructive, disastrous, pernicious, baleful, deadly, malicious, malevolent, sly, and offensive.
In comparison to all other modern self-professed Satanist groups, and in contrast to those individuals who publicly profess or have professed (in the last sixty years or so) to being Satanists, the Order of Nine Angles is, and always have been, different and, from the viewpoint of these other Satanists, a Satanic heresy.
A Satanic Heresy
The Satanic Heresy of the Order of Nine Angles is essentially threefold, for the ONA, contrary to how others understand and manifest it, understands Satanism and manifests Satanism (in an esoteric and an exoteric way) as:

1) An amoral, dangerous, practical, exeatic, devilish, way of life.
2) A presencing of ‘dark forces’/acausal energies – a form/mythos – only relevant to the current Aeon.
3) An unrestricted, amoral, diabolical, effective and affective [5], transformation/development of individual human beings by esoteric and exoteric means.

Heresy (1) implies a particular ethos – a way of living – devoid of dogma, devoid of ideas, devoid of debate, and devoid of intellectual pretension. This is the type of satanism – note the lower case s – that can be readily and easily understood by ‘the hoodie on the Clapham omnibus’. It is the type of Satanism evident in our text A Guide to Satanism for Beginners (The Simple ONA Way) and, more realistically and perhaps more importantly, in the text The Drecc [6], which is a guide to devilish living in modern society, with the terms drecc and dreccian being easily replaceable by different terms should others, or the hoodie on the Clapham omnibus, want to replace them with something more to their liking.
Such a way of living (and its propagation) is heretical, sly, and devilish because it is so simple and because there is (i) a rejection of (a living outside of) the law and the ‘justice’ of society and governments; (ii) a fierce, clannish, loyalty; and (iii) the understanding that the property, goods, and wealth, of mundanes – non-gang/non-clan members, those not part of our gang/clan or those are not covered by a truce – are a resource we can lawfully use.
Understood esoterically, and Aeonically, this type of satanism is a Dark Art, a work of Black Magick, an act of diabolical Aeonic sorcery.
Heresy (2) implies the ONA concept of Aeons, of Aeonic sorcery, of the Aeonic perspective, and of we human beings (and the ONA itself) as a nexion between the causal, phenomenal/material, universe and the acausal, the ‘living’ – and the sinisterly-numinous (or supernatural) – universe.

“One of the things that sets the ONA apart from other existing Left Hand Path groups relates to their idea of Aeons which naturally leads to long-term goals (meaning about 3-500 years), that go beyond the acts and lifespan of a single individual.” [7]

It also implies a particular and rational understanding of ‘the dark forces’/Satan: that is, of how acausal energy is or can be presenced to cause changes and of how Aeonic forces are beyond our ideated opposites and thus beyond the morality developed or posited by others and accepted by the majority and often enshrined in religious or political or social dogma.
Exoterically, and importantly, this particular heresy is expressed in (i) our defiant attitude regarding and our affirmation of culling, (ii) in the ONA using, in having used, or being prepared to use, ‘extreme political or religious forms’ (such as National Socialism or radical Islam), and (iii) in our heretical, amoral, wicked, attitude to what is described as ‘terrorism’, an attitude expressed by now well-known quotes such as:

“We of the Order of Nine Angles do not, never have, and never will condemn acts of so-called terrorism (individual or undertaken by some State), nor do we condemn and avoid what mundanes regard as evil or as criminal deeds. For us, all such things are or could be just causal forms or causal means, and thus are regarded by us as falling into three categories, which categories are not necessarily mutually exclusive: (1) things which might or which can be the genesis of our individual pathei-mathos and which thus are the genesis of our own sinister weltanschauung; (2) things which aid our sinister dialectic or which are or might be a Presencing of The Dark; or (3) things that can or could be a test, a challenge, a sinister experience, too far for someone who aspires to be one of our sinister kind, someone who thus fails the test, balks at the challenge, or is destroyed or overcome by the experience.
For our criteria are not those of morality; are not bounded by some abstract good and evil; are not those defined by the laws manufactured by mundanes. Our criteria is the amorality of personal judgement and personal responsibility, whereby we as individuals decide what may be right or wrong for us based on our own pathei-mathos, and act and take responsibility for our acts, knowing such acts for the exeatic living they are or might be, and knowing ourselves as nexions possessed of the ability, the potential, to consciously – via pathei-mathos and practical sinister experience – change ourselves into a new, a more evolved, species of life. Herein is the essence of Satanism, for us.” A Satanism Too Far

“It is of fundamental importance – to evolution both individual and otherwise – that what is Dark, Sinister or Satanic is made real in a practical way, over and over again. That is, that what is dangerous, awesome, numinous, tragic, deadly, terrible, terrifying and beyond the power of ordinary mortals, laws or governments to control is made manifest. In effect, non-Initiates (and even Initiates) need constantly reminding that such things still exist; they need constantly to be brought ‘face-to-face’, and touched, with what is, or appears to be, inexplicable, uncontrollable, powerful and ‘evil’. They need reminding of their own mortality – of the unforeseen, inexplicable ‘powers of Fate’, of the powerful force of ‘Nature’.
If this means killing, wars, suffering, sacrifice, terror, disease, tragedy and disruption, then such things must be – for it is one of the duties of a Satanic Initiate to so Presence The Dark, and prepare the way for, or initiate, the change and evolution which always result from such things. Such things as these must be, and always will be, because the majority of people are or will remain, inert and sub-human unless changed. The majority is – and always will be until it evolves to become something else – raw material to be used, moulded, cut-away and shaped to create what must be. There is no such thing as an innocent person because everyone who exists is part of the whole, the change, the evolution, the presencing of life itself, which is beyond them, and their life only has meaning through the change, development and evolution of life. Their importance is what they can become, or what can be achieved through their death. their tragedy, their living – their importance does not lie in their individual happiness or their individual desires or whatever.” To Presence The Dark

This – and support for and the practice of political and religious extremisms – most certainly is “actually or potentially harmful, destructive, disastrous, or pernicious; baleful,” not to mention also “practising or disposed to practise evil,” and offensive, disagreeable, malevolent, troublesome.
Heresy (3) implies adversarial, amoral, practical, unconventional, individual praxis and The Seven Fold Way of esoteric training and development.
Importantly, this praxis and this Way mean several things:

(i) No restrictions are placed on the individual, so that they are free (and often encouraged) to transgress norms, to be exeatic in a social, personal, and legal, way. For example, to undertake a culling or two; and, should they so desire, to use violence, to go to extremes, to learn certain anti-social, baleful, skills such as those of a fraudster or a robber or dealing in drugs. Of course, this is wicked of us, a diabolical thing to do, which is exactly the heretical point [8] and most certainly is an example of being conventionally “bad in moral character, disposition.”
(ii) Hard and difficult physical ordeals and challenges, of a severity to test the character of the person and produce endurance and character. For example the basic, the minimum, standards (for men) are: (a) walking thirty-two miles, in hilly terrain, in under seven hours while carrying a pack weighing at least 30 lbs; (b) running twenty-six miles in four hours; (c) cycling two hundred or more miles in twelve hours. For women, the minimum acceptable standards are: (a) walking twenty-seven miles in under seven hours while carrying a pack weighing at least 15 lbs. (b) running twenty-six miles in four and a half hours; (c) cycling one hundred and seventy miles in twelve hours.
[Those who have already achieved such goals in such activities are expected to set themselves and achieve more demanding goals.]
(iii) Hard and difficult esoteric ordeals and challenges, of a severity to test the character and commitment of the person, and produce and/or develop certain necessary esoteric skills. For example, the necessity of undertaking an Insight Rôle or two; and the Rite of Internal Adept involving living alone, in an isolated, wild, area for a minimum of three months.
(iv) Practical tests and the japing of individuals who are curious about us, or who seek us out, and a Labyrinthos Mythologicus to intrigue, select, test, confuse, annoy, mislead, or dissuade, others. Apart from being diabolical fun, such tests and japes or can be mischievous, sly, and us ‘playing the trickster’ in real life, which is exactly the satanic point.
(v) Actually or potentially harmful, destructive, or disastrous, engagement with real-life by overtly championing real (and often illegal and certainly offensive) heresies [such as gang culture, National Socialism, radical Islam, holocaust denial, ‘terrorism’, culling] and engaging in practical adversarial activities and ‘sinister-cloaking’.

These three things, and their implications – only some of which are outlined above [9] – are, with perhaps one or two recent exceptions, absent from the literature about Satanism, and are certainly not accepted as Satanism by the vast majority of those who today profess to understand and to practice Satanism, which perhaps indicates something in respect of the understanding of Satanism and the practice of Satanism of such modern Satanists.
Appreciating Satanism
Given the foregoing concise and precise explanation of the Satanic heresy of the Order of Nine Angles, it should thus be possible to (a) appreciate how the ONA define, practice, and understand Satanism, and (b) whether or not the ONA fits the two standard definitions of Satanism given above, and (c) whether or not, if it does not so fit, the ONA redefines Satanism.
As for how the ONA practice and understand Satanism – and in respect of the first of the two aforementioned standard definitions of Satanism – the ONA is certainly “a satanic or diabolical disposition, doctrine, spirit, or contrivance,” and certainly champions and practices what is diabolical and wicked: what is baleful, what is “bad in moral character, disposition,” and what is “actually or potentially harmful, destructive, disastrous, or pernicious; baleful.” The ONA is certainly “malicious, mischievous, and sly.” The ONA is also certainly “practising or disposed to practise evil” – doing what harms, what injures, what is wicked, what is hurtful, mischievous, misleading, and what is certainly offensive, disagreeable; troublesome, and also hard and difficult.
In respect of the second of the two standard definitions of Satanism, the ONA suggests [10] that Satan is not only (i) an adversarial archetype [2], and (ii) an Aeonic mythos/archetype capable of affective, Aeonic, change, but also (iii) suggests that there may be “…a supra-personal being [an acausal entity, one of The Dark Gods] called or termed Satan,” with,

“this entity having or being capable of having some control over, or some influence upon, human beings, individually or otherwise, with such control often or mostly or entirely being beyond the power of individuals to control by whatever means. Importantly, this definition of Satanism places the entity called Satan into a certain, a specific, relation with human beings – that of powerful entity whom human beings cannot really control, whatever means or artifice they may use or devise to attempt such control. This is itself is in contrast to the Nazarene-centric view of Satan.” [11]

There are, however, two important and necessary clarifications: (1) that, according to the ONA, the myths and legends about Satan – and even the name itself – pre-date the Septuagint and are pre-Hebrew in origin [2]; and (2) there is no ‘worship’ of Satan, no religious submission, but rather an appreciation of Satan (and many other Dark Gods) as akin to friends, companions, and/or long-lost relatives who have dwelt in some far-off land.
Thus, the ONA not only fits both standard definitions of Satanism but is the only avowedly Satanic association which is:

(a) practising or disposed to practise evil;
(b) actually or potentially harmful, destructive, disastrous, pernicious; baleful;
(c) malicious; mischievous, sly;
(d) bad in moral character, disposition;
(e) hard, difficult, misleading, deadly, amoral;
(f) malevolent, offensive.

Hence it is only logical – and precise – to assert the following:
(1) That the ONA, of all the types modern Satanism, is the most Satanic, and that other self-described Satanists and satanic groups fall well-short of the definition.
Of course, knowing or sensing this, many of these latter-day Satanists have attempted or are attempting to redefine Satanism (often by engaging in pretentious pseudo-intellectual waffle about Reality, religions, science, mythology, and other esoteric traditions), and redefine it as either some sort of tame, non-harmful, law-abiding, philosophy (which ‘sanctifies life’ and leads to self-discovery), or as an excuse for – or a glamorous label to describe – their wilful hedonism and arrogant egoism, an arrogant egoism untouched of course by pathei-mathos. This process of attempting to redefine Satanism and make this new ‘Satanism’ safe and devoid of the personal practice and the personal experience of evil – of what is baleful and socially destructive and malevolent – is risible, and has been somewhat aided by the modern literature, academic and otherwise, regarding ‘esotericism’ and Satanism, focussed as this is and has been on these latter-days types as if they are the beginning and the middle and the end of ‘modern Satanism’.
(2) That the ONA has (i) as stated since its inception restored to Satanism the darkness, the amorality, the malevolence, the causing of conflict and harm, the culling, the evil, that rightly belong to it; (ii) has steadfastly propagated and described the character – its essential satanic, baleful, diabolic, nature – of Satanism; and (iii) also significantly extended and developed Satanism in a manner consistent with that essential nature, a development manifest, for example, in the sly but simple diabolism of ‘the Drecc’ and the lone adversarial practitioner; in the practical and effective Seven Fold Way; and in practical Dark Arts such as esoteric pathei-mathos which requires an exeatic engagement with life, and thus which breeds character and a wordless appreciation and understanding of the Aeonic perspective and of the sinisterly-numinous beyond all abstractions including those of good and evil, light and dark.
As someone once wrote,

” I, and others like me, are the darkness which is necessary and without which evolution and knowledge are impossible. I am also my own opposite, and yet beyond both. This is not a riddle, but a statement of Mastery, and one which, alas, so few have the ability to understand.” 1992 ev
” To aspire to – to gain – Mastery of The Dark Arts is to experience, and to learn the lessons of self-honesty and self-control; to strive, to dream, to quest, to exceed expectations. To move easily, gracefully, from the Light to the Dark, from Dark to Light, until one exists between yet beyond both, treating them (and yourself) for the imposters they (and you) are.” 2008 ev

 
Anton Long
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Notes
[1] For more detail see my brief text The Geryne of Satan.
[2] As the ToS have stated: “Followers of the Left-Hand Path practice what, in a specific and technical sense, we term Black Magic. Black Magic focuses on self-determined goals. Its formula is my will be done, as opposed to the White Magic of the Right-Hand Path, whose formula is thy will be done.”
The ToS replace the figure/archetype/Being of the Hebrew, Old Testament, Satan with the figure/archetype/Being of Set which/who is understood as a means to/the giver of Xepher, which, according to the ToS, is the act or process of an individual ‘coming into being’, that is, the development and enhancement of the individual self.
In contrast to the ToS the ONA consider that: “In the genuine LHP there is nothing that is not permitted – nothing that is forbidden or restricted. That is, the LHP means the individual takes sole responsibility for their actions and their quest.” The LHP – An Analysis. 1991ev
Thus, the essential attribute of the LHP is that it is a-moral, and un-dogmatic, placing no restrictions, moral, legal or otherwise, on the individual, and – importantly – allowing and encouraging the individual to learn by their own practical experience, and by their mistakes.
[3] That is, the social and philosophical doctrines such as those propounded by the likes of Ayn Rand, and the type of esotericism propounded by advocates of ‘chaos magick’ and others who assert such things as ‘reality is what I make it or what others have made it, or perceived it to be’, so that’Reality is a matter is perspective and thus demons/gods/religions/techniques/beliefs can be usefully used without believing in them’.
[4] According to Aquino: “Anton LaVey and the Church of Satan were never able to resolve the dilemma of Satan’s actual existence: Was he real or just symbolic? If he were real, it would seem to open the door to the entire Christian concept of the universe. If on the other hand he were merely symbolic, then he didn’t really exist as a self-conscious, willful force which could actualize Satanists’ ritual-magical desires or which could even care about the existence of the Church of Satan. In that case magic would be reduced to mere stage-trickery, and the Church itself would be nothing more than a club for spooky psychodrama. The Temple of Set resolved this dilemma in 1975 CE by asserting the actual existence of Satan as Set…” The Crystal Tablet of Set
[5] A distinction we have made is between affective and effective change/transformation. Affective change is generally esoteric/alchemical change, and involves acausal (a-temporal) energies. Effective change is generally exoteric change and involves causal energies, that is a direct, linear, cause-and-effect.
Affective change is the change that involves ψυχή and thus describes the emanations of ψυχή and how what we perceive as ‘life’ and ‘living beings’ change. Effective change is the physical and chemical changes described by, for example, the sciences of Physics and Chemistry.
One type of affective (acausal) change is the Aeonic change that can result from Aeonic sorcery and the use of the Dark Arts. Another type is the transformation in the individual that can result from the alchemical (the symbiotic) process known as The Seven Fold Way. One manifestation of affective change is/are ‘archetypes’ and how they arise, develop, and decline over long periods of causal Time (beyond the life-span of individuals).
[6] This diabolical and sly guide is usefully given in full in the Appendix.
[7] Jacob C. Senholt. Secret Identities in The Sinister Tradition: Political Esotericism and the Convergence of Radical Islam, Satanism and National Socialism in the Order of Nine Angles.
[Editorial note: This Senholt work is due to be published in the collection The Devil’s Party. Satanism in Modernity, edited by Per Faxneld and Jesper Petersen. Oxford University Press (USA), 2012.]
[8] Several older, exoteric, polemical, ONA MSS outline this wickedness, this diabolism. For example the texts (i) Satanism, Sacrifice, and Crime – The Satanic Truth, and (ii) The Practice of Evil, In Context, both originally circulated in 1986 ev, and later included in compilations such as Hysteron Proteron (1992 ev). Most of these early diabolical MSS were (given their irresponsible content) only privately circulated, but a few of them appeared in internal ONA journals such as Exeat and Azoth.
[9] For example, three implications unmentioned here in respect of point 2 – i.e. in respect of ‘dark forces’/acausal energies, and mythos – concern: (1) the Dark Gods mythos (qv. Pseudo-Mythology and Mythos: Lovecraft, The Dark Gods, and Fallacies About The ONA); (2) mythos in general; and (3) the positing of a possible after-life for certain individuals in the acausal, as for example mentioned in the text A Note Concerning After-Life in the Esoteric Philosophy of The Order of Nine Angles.
As mentioned in the text Pseudo-Mythology and Mythos: Lovecraft, The Dark Gods, and Fallacies About The ONA:

“For the ONA, the mythos of The Dark Gods – and the mythos of the ONA in general, of which the DG mythos is a part – is a means of sinister change, an Aeonic Occult working, a living Black Mass. For it is a manifestation of the sinisterly-numinous acausal energies that the Order of Nine Angles, and thus Satan and Baphomet, re-present.”

[10] This ‘suggests there may be’ is important, since “each ONA individual must discover – find – the answers for themselves, and this requires using (or by developing and then using) certain esoteric – Occult – abilities. Our Dark Arts are one means of so developing such abilities.” ONA FAQ, v.4.05
[11] See the ONA text Defining Satanism.
[Editorial Note: The aforementioned text is now included in the 2012 (ev) compilation Order of Nine Angles Classic Texts Part Three.]

Appendix
The Drecc

 
Note for Newbies:
Drecc is pronounced drek, and Dreccian as in Drek-ee-an. Drecce is an old, almost forgotten, word, and one of its many meanings is evident from the following quote, taken from a very old manuscript: “Drecth se deofel mancynn mid mislicum costnungum…”
Section One
Becoming Drecc

Step One – The Pledge
To become Drecc you simply make a pledge of Drecc allegiance and pledge yourself to follow the Dreccian way of life. This can be done in three ways.
First, it can be done by yourself, alone. Second, it can be done with a friend or some friends who also desire to become Drecc. Third, you can join an existing Dreccian tribe.
The Pledge can take place at any time, and anywhere, indoors, or out, and no special preparation is necessary or required, although if desired and practical, it can be undertaken in a darkened area with subdued lighting (the source of which is not important) and with the Drecc symbol – as above – in a prominent position and drawn or reproduced on some material or on a banner.
For the pledging, you – and each other participant, if any – will require a small piece of white paper (the actual size and type of paper are not important), a sharp knife (of the hunting or survival kind) – and if possible, a sheath for the knife – plus a small receptacle or container suitable for burning the paper in.
You – and each other participant, if any – then say:

I am here to seal my Fate with blood.
I accept there is no law, no authority, no justice
Except The Drecc
And that culling is a necessary act of Life.
I believe in one guide, Our Dreccian Law,
And in our right to rule mundanes.

You – and each other participant, if any – then make a small cut on your left thumb with the knife and allow several drops of your blood to fall onto the paper. You then place the paper into the small container, and set it alight.
As it burns, you – and each other participant, if any – then say:

I swear on my Dreccian-honour as a Drecc that from this day forth I will never surrender, will die fighting rather than submit to anyone, and will always uphold The Dreccian Code.

You – and each other participant, if any – then place the knife in the sheath (if a sheath is available), conceal or otherwise carry the knife on you, and forever after keep the knife with you, as a sign of your Dreccian-honour and your pledge of allegiance.
The pledging is then complete.
Step Two – Dreccian Living
Dreccian living is simple, and involves:
1) Regarding, and treating, all mundanes (all who are not our pledged Drecc brothers or sisters) as the enemy and whose property, goods, and wealth are a resource we can lawfully use.
2) Living, and if necessary, dying by our Dreccian code [see Section Two, below].
3) Striving to live each day, on Earth, as if it might be our last.

Section Two
Dreccian Principles and Practices



The Three Fundamental Principles of The Drecc
1) Those who are not our Drecc brothers or sisters are mundanes.
2) By living and if necessary dying by our Dreccian Code we are the best.
3) A person becomes our brother or our sister by making The Pledge of Dreccian Allegiance and by living by our Dreccian Code.

The Dreccian Code
Those who are not our brothers or sisters are mundanes. Those who are our brothers and sisters live by – and are prepared to die by – our unique code of Dreccian honour.
Our Dreccian-honour means we are fiercely loyal to only our own Drecc kind. Our Dreccian-honour means we are wary of, and do not trust – and often despise – all those who are not like us, especially mundanes.
Our duty – as individuals who live by the Code of Dreccian-honour – is to be ready, willing, and able to defend ourselves, in any situation, and to be prepared to use lethal force to so defend ourselves.
Our duty – as individuals who live by the Code of Dreccian-honour – is to be loyal to, and to defend, our own kind: to do our duty, even unto death, to those of our brothers and sisters to whom we have sworn a personal oath of loyalty.
Our obligation – as individuals who live by the Code of Dreccian-honour – is to seek revenge, if necessary unto death, against anyone who acts dishonourably toward us, or who acts dishonourably toward those to whom we have sworn a personal oath of loyalty.
Our obligation – as individuals who live by the Code of Dreccian-honour – is to never willingly submit to any mundane; to die fighting rather than surrender to them; to die rather (if necessary by our own hand) than allow ourselves to be dishonourably humiliated by them.
Our obligation – as individuals who live by the Code of Dreccian-honour – is to never trust any oath or any pledge of loyalty given, or any promise made, by any mundane, and to be wary and suspicious of them at all times.
Our duty – as individuals who live by the Code of Dreccian-honour – is to settle our serious disputes, among ourselves, by either trial by combat, or by a duel involving deadly weapons; and to challenge to a duel anyone – mundane, or one of our own kind – who impugns our Dreccian honour or who makes mundane accusations against us.
Our duty – as individuals who live by the Code of Dreccian-honour – is to settle our non-serious disputes, among ourselves, by having a man or woman from among us (a brother or sister who is highly esteemed because of their Dreccian deeds), arbitrate and decide the matter for us, and to accept without question, and to abide by, their decision, because of the respect we have accorded them as arbitrator
Our duty – as Dreccian individuals who live by the Code of Dreccian-honour – is to always keep our word to our own kind, once we have given our word on our Dreccian honour, for to break one’s word among our own kind is a cowardly, a mundane, act.
Our duty – as individuals who live by the Code of Dreccian-honour – is to act with Dreccian honour in all our dealings with our own Dreccian kind.
Our obligation – as individuals who live by the Code of Dreccian-honour – is to marry only those from our own kind, who thus, like us, live by our Code and are prepared to die to save their Dreccian-honour and that of their brothers and sisters.
Our duty – as individuals who live by the Code of Dreccian-honour – means that an oath of Dreccian loyalty or allegiance, once sworn by a man or woman of Dreccian honour (“I swear on my Dreccian-honour that I shall…”) can only be ended either: (1) by the man or woman of Dreccian honour formally asking the person to whom the oath was sworn to release them from that oath, and that person agreeing so to release them; or (2) by the death of the person to whom the oath was sworn. Anything else is unworthy of us, and the act of a mundane.
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For few if any of those trying to use pathei-mathos as a Dark Art – sans such structured methods – have (a) ever willingly or unwillingly experienced the imminent possibility of their own death; (b) ever suffered severe trauma (physical and/or emotional) and (c) ever willingly testingly betaken themselves into the realms of the numinous, content as they are with themselves and their prideful ego to such an extent that they adhere to the primitivism of ‘might is right’ and believe stuff such as the grandiloquent I command the powers or ‘I can and I will command the powers…’

Thus they remain unbalanced; incomplete; far from wisdom, never having – via πάθει μάθος – melded ἀρετή with their ὕβρις and thence betaken themselves far beyond both those imposters.

Which is why this particular technique of ours – pathei-mathos as a Dark Art – has two distinct phases, conventionally represented by the attainment of Internal Adept and then by a successful Passing of The Abyss.

Which is not to say that such structured methods as our Seven Fold Way and the Way of the Rounwytha are the only means to wisdom, as we understand and appreciate wisdom. Only that they have proven effective in enabling some individuals to achieve that tertiary goal, that third phase; an effectiveness that can be appreciated by a personal knowing of such individuals, and also by their creative effusions, be such Occult, or philosophical, or personal, or, in the case of a few individuals, musical/artistic, or scholarly [3], or pedagogic.

 Culling, Amorality, and Exeatic Living
ii) The Code of Kindred Honour
iii) Labyrinthos Mythologicus
iv) Baeldraca – Causal and Acausal Terror
v) Seven Fold (Sinister) Way – Grade Rituals, Ordeals, Insight Roles
vi) Dark Gods, Nexions, and the Acausal
vii) Aeonics and the Sinister Dialectic
viii) Pathei-Mathos and the Initiatory Occult Quest
ix) The Dark Arts
x) The Rounwytha Tradition
xi) The Sinisterly-Numinous
xii) Esoteric Chant and The Star Game
xiii) The Mythos of Vindex

For us, culling is natural fact of life – of how we live, or how we desire to live. Of course, there are different ways of culling mundanes – not every culling takes place, or needs to take place, in some Satanic ceremony or ritual, although obviously that is a great source of Satanic joy. A good way of culling is war; another is stirring up religious and political conflict; another is insurrection, revolution, assassinations, and so on. In fact, any means of conflict offers opportunities for culling; opportunities for those of Satanic character to weed out the weeds and reduce the surplus population of mundanes. Another, more personal way – and a good means of developing Satanic character – are ‘accidents’. And so on.

No restrictions are placed on the individual, so that they are free (and often encouraged) to transgress norms, to be exeatic in a social, personal, and legal, way. For example, to undertake a culling or two; and, should they so desire, to use violence, to go to extremes, to learn certain anti-social, baleful, skills such as those of a fraudster or a robber or dealing in drugs. Of course, this is wicked of us, a diabolical thing to do, which is exactly the heretical point and most certainly is an example of being conventionally bad in moral character, disposition.”

In a footnote, he adds:

“Several older, exoteric, polemical, ONA MSS outline this wickedness, this diabolism. For example the texts (i) Satanism, Sacrifice, and Crime – The Satanic Truth, and (ii) The Practice of Evil, In Context, both originally circulated in 1986 ev, and later included in compilations such as Hysteron Proteron (1992 ev). Most of these early diabolical MSS were (given their irresponsible content) only privately circulated, but a few of them appeared in internal ONA journals such as Exeat and Azoth.”

The term sinister-numinous is employed by us – part of our esoteric ONA-speak – to describe the living unity beyond the abstract, the lifeless, division and dialectic of contrasting/abstractive/ideated opposites. A division most obvious in the false dichotomy of ‘good’ and ‘evil’, and a division not so obvious in denotatum and thus in both Magian religions with their god, prophets, scriptures, and in occultisms and religions devolving around named deities […]

A knowing and then a living of the sinisterly-numinous is an essential part of the development, the breeding, the emergence, of our new kind.

For such a knowing and such of living of the sinisterly-numinous – and the personal learning, the pathei-mathos, that results – is the means to know, to live, to be, the natural balance, the Life, beyond abstracted opposites and all abstractions, and it is this natural, wyrdful, Cosmic balance, that is the quintessence of our new type of human being, and makes us and marks as a breed apart, as quite different from Homo Hubris and all other manifestations of human life on this planet. That the necessity of this knowing, this living, this type of learning, has been overlooked or forgotten by many interested in the Order of Nine Angles is both interesting and indicative.

In terms of the way of the Adept, of someone following our Seven-Fold Way, an experience and thence a wordless personal knowing of this living unity is the purpose of the Camlad Rite of The Abyss and of the living that precedes it.” [20]

Satanism is Individualist Anarchist with a fascist attitude focused on master morality. It is amoral, apolitical, areligious, anti-authority and opposed to whatever is dominant at the time. It can be criminal, violent, terrorist and otherwise diabolical.
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